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THE  RESCUE  OF  ARIETTA 

> 


By  AN  OLD  SCOUT 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  SHOOTINO  AFFRAY. 

»  •  jr  _ 

“Who^p  her  up.  boys!  I’m  a  ring-tailed  roarer  from  Yuba 
Dam.Xsm’  any  one  that  won’t  drink  with  me  might  as  well 
git  m^sured  for  a  pine  box!  Order  your  medicine,  an’  if 
therfvniVt  glasses  enough  on  ther  bar  to  go  ’round,  why,  drink 
<  out  -of  Inter  bottles!” 

A  tall,  raw-boned  man,  with  shiny  black  eyes  and  straight, 
black  hair,  stood  at  the  bar  of  Brown’s  Gazoo,  in  the  hustling 
little  town  of  Weston. 

„  The  place  was  literally  packed  with  men,  about  twenty  of 
whom  were  strangers  and  the  rest  being  the  miners  who  lived 
in  the  town. 

The  man  who  called  himself  a  ring-tailed  roarer  from  Yuba 
Dam  was  certainly  not  a  person  who  possessed  any  of  the 
quality  known  as  good  looks,  and  the  score  of  men  who  had 
ridden  into  the  town  with  him  were  fixed  about  the  same 
way. 

They  looked  more  like  a  band  of  outlaws  than  anything 
else,  "though  some  of  them  appeared  to  be  good-natured 
enough. 

A  close  observer  would  have  noticed  that  there  were  half- 
breeds  among  them.  The  leader  himself,  in  fact,  was  one  of 

them. 

He  went  by  the  name  of  Dancing  Dick,  because  he  could 
not  dance  a  single  step  In  a  jig  to  save  his  life. 

But  he  thought  he  could,  and  woe  to  the  man  who  told 
him  that  he  could  not. 

Lead  would  fly  right  away,  then:  so  those  who  knew  him 
generally  humored  him  to  his  heart’s  content,  and  those  who 
did  not  seldom  interfered  with  him,  unless  he  interfered  with 
them  first. 

The  fellow  scanned  the  crowd  closely,  and  when  he  saw 
*  it  no  one  had  refused  bis  invitation,  he  raised  his  own 
ss  to  his  lips  and  drank  its  contents  at  a  single  gulp. 

“That’s  ther  way  to  do  it.  yer  thirsty  coyotes!”  he  ex- 
cla!-  d,  as  the  glasses  were  placed  on  the  bar.  “Now,  bar¬ 
tender.  just  duplicate  that  dose,  an’  remember  that  I’m  a 
rr"  'ailed  roarer  from  Yuba  Dam!” 

.v  tii Is*  Juncture  four  newcomers  walked  into  the  place. 

Tli<-v  w'-re  Young  Wild  West,  Cheyenne  Charlie,  Jim  Dart 
and  4 tic] c  Robedee,  four  chums. 

TV-  one  r alh-d  Young  Wild  West  certainly  made  a  dashing 
appea ranee  as  he  entered. 

ff(  x  ,re  a  n^w  pair  of  buckskin  breeches,  trimmed  with 
»earj<  t  fringe  down  the  outside  seams,  and  a  white  silk  shirt, 
roid  red  with  scarlet.  A  neckerchief  of  red  silk  was 
JooAely  knott'-d  about  h!  neck,  and  about  his  .waist  was  a 
h-  A  of  t be  leath'-r  that  could  be  obtained. 


Fast  to  the  belt  were  a  sheath  and  a  pair  of  holsters. 

These  things  had  just  what  they  were  intended  for  thrust 
into  them — a  pair  of  Colt’s  revolvers  and  a  buckhorn-handle 
hunting-knife. 

But  that  was  not  all  that  was  suspended  from  the  belt.  A 
plain  watch  chain  of  solid  gold,  with  a  locket  attached,  was 
there,  one  end  fast  to  the  buckle  of  the  belt  and  the  other 
attached  to  a  hunting  case  watch  in  the  pocket  of  the  buck¬ 
skin  breeches. 

The  hat  be  wore  was  of  a  light  color,  with  a  black  band 
and  narrow  gold  cord  around  it.  The  brim  was  wide  and 
slightly  thrown  upward  on  the  front  near  the  left  temple. 

This  dashing-looking  rig  had  been  selected  by  the  hand¬ 
some  young  fellow’s  pretty  sweetheart,  Arietta  Murdock. 

Wild’s  three  companions  were  attired  In  a  similar  manner, 
and  as  they  walked  into  Ihe  crowded  barroom  the  man  who 
called  himself  a  ring-tailed  roarer  from  Yuba  Dam  looked 
at  them  in  something  like  surprise. 

“Jumpin’  catamounts!”  he  cried.  “Step  up  here,  strangers, 
an’  liquor  up,  an’  when  you  drink  be  careful  that  you  don’t 
spill  any  of  ther  stuff  on  your  clothes  an’  muss  them.  Name 
ther  pizen  yer  want,  now!” 

Young  Wild  West  sized  the  man  up  In  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  and  concluded  to  humor  him. 

He  called  for  a  drink  and  his  three  friends  followed  suit. 

“Here’s  health,  Mr.  - , ”  said  Wild. 

“Dancing  Dick  are  iny  name,”  spoke  up  the  man,  thrusting 
out  his  chest  with  a  show  of  pride.  “I’m  a  ring-tailed  roarer 
from  Yuba  Dam,  I  am!” 

“Glad  to  make  your  acquaintance,  sir.” 

“I  kin  outride,  outshoot,  outcuss  an'  outdance  anything 
north  of  ther  Itlo  Grande.  What  mought  your  name  he 
young  feller?” 

“Oh,  I  have  to  go  under  the  name  of  Young  Wild  West 
because  I  never  had  any  other.” 

“Ther  thunder  yer  say!”  and  Dancing  Dick  exhibited  genu¬ 
ine  signs  of  surprise.  “I’ve  hearn  tell  of  yer,  Mr.  West,  an’ 
I’ve  always  felt  that  I’d  like  to  meet  yer.  They  do  say  that 
you  are  putty  soon  with  a  hoss  an’  a  gun.  Could  yer  draw  a 
gun  as  quick  as  this?” 

The  big  half-breed  undertook  to  show  off  his  quickness  bv 
suddenly  covering  Wild  with  his  revolver,  but  before  he  got 
the  muzzle  pointed  up  from  the  ground  he  found  himself  star¬ 
ing  into  one  that  Avas  right  on  a  line  with  the  tip  of  his 
nose. 

A  hoarse  murmur  of  admiration  went  up  from  the  gather¬ 
ing  of  rough-looking  men  of  the  border. 

Young  Wild  West  had  made  the  quickest  move  they  h.-ul 
ever  seen. 

There  was  a  look  of  half  fear,  half  surprise  ou  the  fUC(J 
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Dancing  Dick  as  he  glared  at  the  boy  who  had  so  neatly 
dowm-il  him  at  his  own  trick. 

“You  are  ubout  as  soon  as  they  make  ’em,  ain’t  yer?”  he 
observed  as  he  put  ids  revolver  back  in  his  belt.  “Bartender, 
give  us  another  drink.  Set  ’em  up  for  all  hands,  an’  move 
lively!” 

Wild  said  that  he  would  take  a  smoke  this  time,  and,  con¬ 
trary  to  Ills  usual  style,  the  half-breed  did  not  insist  that  he 
should  drink. 

lie  had  been  taken  down  a  peg  or  two,  and  there  was  no 
one  who  knew  this  better  than  himself. 

The  motley  crowd  that  constituted  his  followers  now  paid 
considerable  attention  to  Young  Wild  West  and  his  three 
friends. 

They  were  probably  wondering  if  the  rest  of  the  fancy- 
dressed  quartet  were  anything  like  their  young  leader. 

Some  of  them  felt  that  they  ought  to  find  out. 

The  only  way  to  do  this  would  be  to  start  a  row. 

Presently  the  band  of  border  ruffians — for  they  were  noth¬ 
ing  else — went  outside. 

The  residents  of  Weston  naturally  followed  them,  curious 
to  see  what  they  would  do. 

The  band  had  put  away  considerable  whisky  since  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  town,  and  they  were  now  pretty  well  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  it. 

At  a  word  from  Dancing  Dick,  they  mounted  their  mustang 
ponies  and  began  riding  up  and  down  the  street,  yelling  like 
a  gang  of  wild  Indians. 

They  began  shooting  off  their  revolvers  and  acting  in  a 
very  reckless  manner. 

Pretty  soon  one  of  the  riders,  who  had  been  eyeing  Chey¬ 
enne  Charlie  pretty  sharply,  sent  a  bullet  so  close  to  his  ear 
that  the  scout  could  hear  it  sing  in  its  flight. 

The  bullet  went  through  the  open  door  of  the  saloon  and 
smashed  a  bottle  behind  the  bar. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  was  anything  but  a  coward. 

A  braver  man  never  drew  the  breath  of  life. 

lie  knew  that  the  fellow  fired  the  shot  just  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  picking  a  muss. 

He  also  knew  that  a  very  nasty  fight  would  follow  if  he 
resented  the  insult. 

I.ives  would  be  lost.  That  was  a  certainty. 

So  he  appeared  not  to  notice  it,  though  there  was  a  danger¬ 
ous  glitter  in  his  eyes. 

He  moved  his  position  slightly,  and  then  stood  there,  ap¬ 
parently  an  interested  spectator. 

Twice  more  the  reckless  gang  galloped  up  and  down  the 
street. 

Then  they  came  to  a  halt  In  front  of  the  saloon  again  and 
-  the  man  let  another  bullet  fly  just  over  the  head  of  Charlie. 

The  report  of  the  revolver  had  scarcely  died  out  when  the 
scout  sent  an  answering  shot 

His  bullet  passed  through  the  crown  of  the  reckless  rider's 
hat! 

Instantly  he  dismounted. 

“What  do  yer  mean?”  he  demanded,  facing  Cheyenne 

Charlie. 

Young  Wrild  West  quickly  stepped  forward. 

“Gentlemen,”  said  he  calmly,  “I  hope  we  won’t  have  any 
trouble.  You  are  welcome  to  stay  in  Weston  and  enjoy  your¬ 
selves,  but  please  don’t  begin  to  firing  at  our  citizens,  just 
for  fun.  Wre  are  apt  to  resent  that  sort  of  work,  you  know, 
and  then  there  is  bound  to  be  trouble.” 

“All  tber  firin’  we’ve  done,  has  been  done  for  a  joke,”  an¬ 
swered  Dancing  Dick. 

“Yes,  an’  if  any  one  says  that  I  fired  at  him  on  purpose, 
he’s  a  liar,”  spoke  up  the  follow  who  had  dismounted. 

“I  haven’t  said  that  you  fired  at  me  on  purpose.”  retorted 
Cheyenne  Charlie,  “but  I'll  say  that  I  think  you  did.  Now, 
if  you  undertake  to  do  it  again,  whether  it’s  on  purpose  or 
not,  I'll  bore  you  so  full  of  holes  that  you  kin  be  used  for  a 
sieve!  I  hope  you  thoroughly  understand  me.” 

“I  reckon  I  do.”  was  the  reply.  “I  see  now  that  you  are 
made  out  of  tber  right  sort  of  stuff,  like  Young  Wild  West 
Is.  There’s  nothin'  like  satlsfyln’  ycrself. ” 

It  now  struck  Wild  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  men 
was  to  put  on  a  bold  front. 

“Oh.  I  guess  you'll  find  us  all  right  at  anything  goin’,”  he 
remarked  with  a  coolness  that  surprised  them.  “If  you 
people  came  here  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  row,  why,  Just 
open  up  your  game!” 

"We  didn’t  coiue  here  for  no  row,”  retorted  Daneiug  Dick. 
“We  just  dropped  into  town  aceidenbUly.  A  gaug  of  about 


two  hundred  Sioux  Indians  chased  us  to  the  mountains,  an* 
we  took  ther  first  road  we  come  across  an’  fetched  up  here  " 

The  ring-tailed  roarer  from  Yuba  Dam  was  gettiug  Ju«t  a 

trifle  uneasy  now. 

lie  not  only  saw  that  our  four  friends  were  ready  to  mske 
things  interesting,  but  he  noticed  that  more  than  one  of  the 
miners  standing  about  had  drawn  their  revolvers. 

But  the  tough  who  had  tried  to  pick  a  muss  with  Cheyenne 
Charlie  was  not  satisfied  to  allow  matters  to  quiet  down. 

He  still  stood  facing  Charlie,  and  both  bad  their  hands  on 
their  guns. 

“I’m  Rattlesnake  Rip  from  the  Bad  Lands!”  he  exclaimed, 
“an’  I  never  take  wafer  from  nobody!" 

He  jumped  back  as  he  said  this,  and  out  came  his  re¬ 
volver. 

Crack! 

Cheyenne  Charlie  hardly  expected  that  the  fellow  was  go¬ 
ing  to  ouen  fire  on  him,  but  when  a  bullet  cut  a  lock  of  hair 
from  his  head  and  buried  itself  in  a  stoop  post  of  the  Gazoo 
he  was  satisfied  that  Rattlesnake  meant  business. 

“Get  out  of  range  of  the  other  fellows!”  roared  Charlie, 
and  then  as  the  villain  obeyed  he  opened  fire  on  him. 

Crack!  crack!  crack! 

The  weapons  of  both  men  began  popping  away  and  the 
bullets  flew  around  like  hail. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  neither  of  the  men  were  try¬ 
ing  to  inflict  a  mortal  wound. 

But  Cheyenne  Charlie  did  not  Intend  that  the  fight  should 
proceed  very  long. 

“Look  out  for  yourself  now!”  he  called  out.  “I  am  going 
to  drop  you!” 

A  bullet  grazed  his  ear  the  Instant  the  words  left  his  lips. 

That  one  was  meant  to  wind  up  the  business. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  let  go  a  quick  one,  and  down  went  the 
man  from  the  Bad  Lands  in  a  heap. 

The  bullet  had  severed  his  jugular  vein,  and  it  would  soon 
be  over  with  him. 

As  this  thing  occurred  the  gang  on  horseback  began  to 
ride  in  a  circle  and  the  residents  scattered  around,  keeping 
on  a  continual  move. 

Each  man  had  at  least  one  revolver  out  for  instant  use. 

Rattlesnake  Rip  had  been  successful  in  starting  a  shooting 
affray,  but  had  failed  to  live  to  see  the  ending. 

The  mixed  band  of  villains  opened  fire  and  the  miners  an¬ 
swered  it. 

For  five  minutes  the  bullets  flew  in  a  steady  rain  and  then 
tW  band  galloped  from  the  spot. 

Rut  they  left  six  of  their  number  behind,  and  as  the  miners 
lost'four  men.  ten  lives  were  snuffed  out  on  account  of  the 
Teekldtsness  of  One  man. 

Young  Wild  West  had  two  bullet  holes  In  his  fancy  new 
hat;  Cheyenne  Charlie  had  a  bleeding  ear;  Jim  Dart  had  the 
end  of  his  little  finger  on  his  left  hand  shot  off  and  Jack  Robe- 
dee  had  been  shot  through  the  fleshy  part  of  his  left  arm. 

Other  damage  had  been  done,  but  that  was  all  our  friends 
bad  received  in  the  rumpus. 

Several  of  the  miners  were  wounded,  too,  but  all  were  sat¬ 
isfied  at  the  result. 

Th\  undertaker  was  sent  for,  and  the  dead  were  turned 
over  tfc  him.  / 

This Viaiy  was  growing  rich  very  fast. 

It  wa&tiue  rule  in  Weston  that  all  the  pay  he  was  to  re¬ 
ceive  fop\burying  a  man  was  what  was  to  be  found  on  the 
body,  in  cW>  the  said  man  died  with  his  boots  on. 

Som^timeSh  when  business  was  bad,  the  undertaker  would 
start  up  a  nxuss  with  some  objectionable  character  and  shoot 
him/ just  forNtbe  sake  of  getling  the  job  to  bury  him. 

But  let  us  follow  Dancing  Dick  and  his  baud  and  see  what 
they  were  up  fb. 

1  hey  rode  out  of  Weston  about  two  miles  and  then  canfe 
to  a  halt  and  went  Into  camp. 

The  spot  they  had  selected  for  this  purpose  was  Just  what 
was  needed,  as  there  was  a  spring  of  water  close  by  and 
plenty  of  rich  grass  for  the  horses.” 

“They  kinder  made  it  warm  for  us,"  observed  Dancing 
Dick,  as  he  rubbed  his  cheek  where  a  bullet  had  grazed  It 
and  brought  the  blood. 

iou  are  right,  retorted  Mountain  Joe,  who  was  second 

in  command  of  the  gang.  - 

“We  will  need  about  a  hundred  good  men  to  raid  the  town. 

I  reckon." 

“Yes.  easily  that  many.” 

“So  we’ll  have  to  pit  ther  Injuns  to  help  us  out" 

“Kin  we  git  'em?* 
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•Sure!  All's  we  have  pot.  to  do  is  to  agree  to  turn  half 
ther  rum  over  to  'em.  They’ll  bo  willin'  enough  to  do  it, 

then." 

"That's  so."  and  Mountain  Joe  nodded  to  show  that  he 

really  believed  it. 

* "  ell.  let's  git  ther  wounded  fixed  up.  I  guess  tlier  men 
from  ther  town  won’t  bother  us  here.” 

*Xo.  We  ain't  on  ther  line  of  ther  road,  anyhow,  an’  if 
we  was.  they’d  let  us  be,  so  long  as  we  didn't  bother  them.” 

Dancing  Dick  went  around  among  the  fourteen  men  he 
ha  l  le:t  and  found  that  none  of  them  were  wounded  seri¬ 
ously.  i 

But  he  shook  his  head  as  he  thought  of  the  red-hot  time 
they  had  passed  through. 

"That  Young  Wild  West  is  ther  greatest  feller  I  ever  seen!” 
he  muttered. 

The  villain  had  lied  when  he  said  he  had  been  chased  to 
the  mountains  by  the  Sioux. 

He  had  met  a  large  band  of  Indians,  but  as  his  band  was 
made  up  entirely  of  renegades,  they  were  on  friendly  terms 
with  them. 

Dancing  Dick  had  heard  what  a  thriving  little  town  Wes¬ 
ton  was  getting  to  he,  and  he  had  come  there  for  the  sole  pur¬ 
pose  of  making  a  raid  on  it. 

But  there  were  more  people  there  than  he  had  an  idea  of, 
and  they  were  such  a  lot  of  fighters  that  he  found  out  that 
it  would  take  a  much  bigger  crowd  than  his  to  do  the  job  of 
raiding  it. 

So  he  was  going  to  get  the  Indians,  who  were  on  the  war¬ 
path.  to  help  him. 

And  even  then  the  raid  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  night, 
when  the  inhabitants  "were  not  expecting  such  a  thing  to 
take  place. 

It  was  Dancing  Dick’s  plan  to  set  fire  to  a  number  of  build¬ 
ings  at  the  outskirts,  and  then,  while  the  people  flocked  to 
extinguish  the  flames,  his  men  were  to  raid  the  bank,  post- 
office  and  other  buildings. 


CHAPTER  IL 

THE  BALLOON  AND  THE  GAME  OF  EUCHRE. 

The  morning  following  the  shooting  affray,  Young  Wild 
West  and  Jim  Dart  started  for  the  office  of  the  Wild  West 
Mining  and  Improvement  Company,  as  usual. 

While  they  were  walking  along  they  heard  a  shot  fired  far 
above  them  and  off  to  the  right. 

They  looked  all  around  them,  but  could  see  no  signs  of 
where  it  came  from. 

Again  they  heard  a  shot,  and  then  as  Wild  happened  to 
look  toward  the  sky,  he  saw  a  balloon. 

“A  balloon,  Jim!”  he  cried,  in  astonishment.  “That  Is  the 
second  one  I  ever  saw.  By  jove!  There  are  two  people  in 
the  basket,  and  they  act  as  though  they  are  in  trouble.” 

“I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  they  are  in  trouble,”  Jim  re¬ 
plied.  He  had  never  seen  a  balloon  before,  and  his  idea  of 
them  was  that  they  were  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

The  huge  silken  bag  was  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
earth,  and  was  being  carried  along  directly  to  a  point  over 
the  heads  of  the  two  boys. 

“What  is  the  matter  up  there?”  shouted  Wild. 

“We  want  to  descend  here,  and  can’t,”  came  the  reply.  “The 
safety  valve  Is  out  of  order.” 

“Well.  I  wish  we  could  help  you,  but  I  don't  see  what  we 
can  do.” 

“Run  to  the  ridge  over  there.  We  are  going  to  strike 
the  trees,  and  you  may  be  able  to  save  us,”  came  from  the 
balloon. 

Yonr.g  Wild  West  and  Jim  glanced  in  the  direction  indl- 
ruU"\.  and  saw  that,  unless  the  wind  changed  suddenly  the 
a^r  mmits  wonld  certainly  fetch  up  in  the  trees. 

And  that  m-ant  that  their  lives  would  be  in  danger. 

*•!>'?  s  g‘*t  over  there,”  said  Wild,  and  then  the  two  started 
or.  a  run  for  the  place. 

tjf,  the  uneven  ascent  they  hastened,  but  as  fast  as  they 
H'-rc,  the  balloon  got  there  ahead  of  them. 

The  inflated  bag  of  silk  bag  struck  the  branches  of  an  oak 
tr.'l  bounded  back  like  a  rubber  ball. 

T b»n  it  y ••ftled  against  them,  and  the  netting  became  en- 
tsnrUd  in  the  limb*. 

Wnile  tb«*  basket  wan  tipped  away  over,  the  two  occupants 
not  thrown  out. 


“That  was  a  lucky  strike,  for  them,”  gasped  Jim.  “Seel 
they  appear  to  be  taking  it  very  cool,  now.” 

A  white-haired  old  man,  with  a  smooth-shaven  face,  and  a 
younger  man,  with  a  blond  beard,  were  peering  out  of  the 
basket  at  them,  evidently  waiting  for  them  to  get  near  enough 
to  converse  with. 

Half  a  minute  later  Wild  and  Jim  were  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

“Get  a  long  rope  and  half  a  dozen  men!”  cried  the  old  man. 
“I  want  to  save  my  balloon,  if  possible.” 

“All  right,”  answered  Wild,  and  then  noticing  that  Chey¬ 
enne  Charlie,  Jack  Robcdee  and  a  dozen  more  men  had  seen 
the  flight  of  the  air-voyagers  to  the  tree,  aud  were  coming 
that  way  at  a  double-quick  pace,  he  ran  to  meet  them  and 
told  them  what  was  needed. 

A  miner  ran  after  a  rope,  and  In  five  minutes  he  was  back 
on  the  scene  with  it. 

“One  of  you  please  climb  up  here  and  make  it  fast  to  the 
basket,”  said  the  old  man,  who  now  appeared  to  be  elated. 
“I  will  pay  you  for  all  the  trouble  you  go  to.” 

Young  Wild  West  promptly  took  the  end  of  the  rope  and 
climbed  up  the  tree. 

He  was  very  active,  and  soon  reached  the  aeronauts. 

“Make  it  fast,  now!  Make  it  fast!”  exclaimed  the  blond 
man.  “We  may  as  well  save  the  old  thing,  being  that  we 
have  got  this  far  on  the  way  with  it.  Get  in,  young  man;  it 
will  make  it  easier  to  haul  us  down,  then.” 

Aerial  navigation  was  entirely  out  of  the  line  of  Young 
Wild  West,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  get  in,  for  all  that. 

He  knew  that  the  more  weight  there  was  in  the  basket  the 
easier  the  balloon  could  be  made  to  descend. 

He  also  knew  exactly  what  should  be  done,  so  he  called  out 
to  the  men  to  pull  away. 

There  were  enough  men  at  the  other  end  of  the  rope  to 
tow  the  balloon  where  they  pleased,  and  when  they  tightened 
up  on  it  the  bag  became  disentangled  from  the  branches. 

“All  together,  now!”  exclaimed  Cheyenne  Charlie,  who  was 
enjoying  the  novelty  of  the  thing.  “We  are  givin’  Wild  ther 
greatest  ride  he  ever  had.” 

The  rope  kept  the  basket  in  anything  but  its  proper  position, 
so  the  three  inside  were  compelled  to  hold  on  to  keep  from 
being  dumped  out. 

The  miners  had  the  thing  going  good  now,  and  they 
started  op  a  run. 

They  wanted  to  get  it  in  a  wide  open  space. 

But  suddenly  something  happened  that  they  were  not  pre¬ 
pared  for. 

The  rope  parted  in  about  the  center  of  the  stretch,  and  in 
a  confused  jumble  the  men  fell  to  the  ground. 

But  that  was  not  all  that  happened.  The  sudden  release 
of  the  balloon  caused  it  to  shoot  upward  with  the  speed  of 
a  rocket,  and  as  the  basket  righted  up  with  a  jerk  the  blond 
man  was  thrown  headlong  from  it. 

Up  went  the  silken  bag,  with  Young  Wild  West  and  the  old 
aeronaut  holding  on  for  their  lives. 

The  other  fellow  landed  in  a  confused  heap  upon  the  ground, 
but  beyond  a  few  bruises  he  was  not  hurt. 

“We  are  lost  now,  for  sure!”  groaned  the  white-haired  man, 
as  the  balloon  shot  high  into  the  air  and  cleared  the  top  of  \ 
the  tree  it  had  caught  in  before. 

Wfld’s  face  had  turned  pale,  but  he  had  not  given  himself 
up  for  lost— not  by  any  means. 

“You  said  the  safety  valve  was  broken,  didn’t  you?”  he 
said  to  his  companion  in  distress. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply,  “the  cord  broke  right  off  close  to  it.” 

“Isn’t  there  ua  other  way  to  let  the  gas  out  and  make  the 
thing  go  down?’*-— Ta 

“No.” 

“How  about  shooting  a  nole  In  It?” 

“That  might  cause  the  balloon  to  explode,  and  If  it  did  it 
would  be  ruined  and  we  might  lose  our  lives.  Oh,  why  was 
Jenkins  so  foolish  as  to  tumble  out?  With  his  weight  in 
here  we  would  soon  settle  down  to  the  ground.” 

Young  Wild  West,  who  had  now  fully  regained  his  com¬ 
posure,  saw  that  they  were  making  northward  almost  as  fast 
as  a  horse  could  run. 

“What  became  of  your  grapnel— didn’t  you  have  one?”  he 
asked.  • 

“Y Us;  we  have  one.  But  the  line  broke  shortly  before  you 
saw  us.  The  grapnel  caught  in  a  bunch  of  rocks,  and  the 
sudden  Jerk  that  followed  caused  the  line  to  break.” 

"Well,  we  are  going  to  strike  about  a  mile  from  bore.  We 
are  heading  straight  for  that  little  peak  over  there.  If  we 
only  had  a  grapnel,  now,  we’d  be  all  right.” 
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Wild  talked  this  way  to  the  man,  though  he  had  already 
decided  upon  a  plan  of  action. 

As  soon  as  they  got  a  little  nearer  to  the  ground  he  meant 
to  shoot  a  hole  into  the  silk  bag. 

If  the  balloon  was  ruined  by  it,  It  would  have  to  be  ruined. 

That  is  the  way  he  figured  it. 

He  was  not  going  to  be  whirled  through  the  air  until  the 
crazy  think  took  a  notion  to  come  down  and  deposit  them 
into  the  midst  of  some  vast  wilderness,  or  else  kill  them  out¬ 
right  in  the  descent. 

“What  is  your  name,  sir?”  asked  Wild,  keeping  his  eye  on 
the  peak  they  were  aiming  directly  for. 

“I  am  Professor  Griggs,”  was  the  reply.  “I  came  out  West 
in  the  interest  of  science.” 

“Well,  professor,  my  name  is  West.  I  am  a  pretty  good  shot 
with  the  revolver,  and  I  am  going  to  show  you  just  what  I 
can  do  In  a  minute.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  shoot  at?” 

“Do  you  see  that  high  ground  we  are  rapidly  nearing?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  when  we  get  there,  I’ll  show  you.” 

“Are  you  going  to  try  to  attract  the  attention  of  any  one, 
so  they  can  render  us  assistance?” 

“I’ll  show’  you  in  a  minute.  Just  wait.” 

The  professor  kept  his  eyes  on  the  peak,  trying  hard  to  find 
out  what  the  young  fellow’  wTas  gqing  to  shoot  at. 

They  were  now  nearly  directly  over  it  and  not  over  fifty 
.feet  above  It. 

Wild  leaned  out  of  the  car  as  though  he  was  going  to  shoot 
downward,  but  throwing  his  arm  upward  suddenly,  shot  a 
hole  through  the  balloon. 

Instantly  the  sound  of  escaping  gas  could  be  heard,  and  a 
cry  that  was  half  from  rage,  half  fi’om  fear,  came  from  the 
lips  of  the  professor. 

The  balloon  began  to  settle  gradually. 

When  they  were  within  ten  feet  of  the  ground  the  bag  col¬ 
lapsed  with  a  bang,  and  they  landed  with  a  jar  that  nearly 
took  their  breath  away. 

Much  to  his  astonishment,  the  professor  jumped  to  his  feet 
and  faced  Wild  w’ith  flashing  eyes. 

“I’ll  make  you  pay  for  the  damage  you  have  done  to  my 
balloon,”  he  shouted  angrily. 

“Calm  yourself,  my  dear  sir,”  was  the  reply.  “I  want  you 
to  understand  that  I  value  my  life  much  more  than  you  do 
your  old  balloon.” 

“But  you  didn’t  tell  me  what  you  were  going  to  do!” 
shrieked  the  professor. 

“You  told  me  you  didn’t  want  a  hole  shot  through  the 
balloon;  that  is  the  reason  I  never  told  you.” 

“You  had  no  business  to  deceive  me.” 

“See  here!  At  how  much  did  you  value  your  balloon?” 

“I  wouldn’t  have  sold  it  for  ten  thousand  dollars.” 

"Well,  I  wouldn’t  sell  my  life  for  ten  thousand  dollars.  I 
felt  that  it  w'as  either  your  balloon  or  my  life,  and  I  shot.  I 
didn’t  count  you  in  at  all,  for  it  struck  me  right  away  that 
you  w’ere  a  crazy  man  w’ho  did  not  know  exactly  w'hat  he  was 
living  for.  Now’,  just  quiet  dow'n  a  bit,  will  you?  We  will 
go  back  home,  if  you  want  to;  and  if  you  don’t  want  to,  why 
I’ll  go  alone.” 

The  professor,  who  was  still  very  much  nettled,  was  about 
to  make  some  angry  retort,  when  half  a  dozen  men  appeared 
on  the  scene  as  if  by  magic. 

Each  one  of  them  had  a  revolver  in  his  hand,  and  the  two 
found  that  they  were  covered. 

“Ha!  ha!  1m!  Young  Wild  West,  I  have  caught  yer  nap¬ 
ping,  have  I?”  said  the  voice  of  Dancing  Dick.  “Now,  then, 
if  yer  move  hand  or  foot  I’ll  let  daylight  through  yer!” 

The  balloon  had  landed  near  the  camp  of  the  renegades, 
nnd  the  loud  talking  of  the  professor  had  attracted  the  vil¬ 
lains  to  the  spot. 

Young  Wild  West  was  as  much  surprised  at  that  moment  as 
he  had  ever  been  in  his  life. 

He  recognized  the  man  who  claimed  to  be  a  “ring-tailed 
roarer  from  Yuba  Dam”  at  the  first  glance. 

And  he  also  saw  that  he  was  w’ell  covered  with  the  muzzles 
of  revolvers. 

If  there  had  been  only  one  in  the  hand  of  Dancing  Dick 
he  would  have  made  an  effort  to  drop  him,  but  noav  he  felt 
that  it  was  policy  to  give  in. 

"You  have  me  at  a  big  disadvantage,  Mr.  Dancing  Dick.” 
he  said  coolly.  “I’ll  admit  that  you  have  got  the  drop  on 
inc.  That  is  becaosd  I  came  down  from  the  clouds  in  a  bal¬ 
loon  and  got  nil  kerrluinmixcd  in  the  descent.” 

The  the  lender  of  the  renegades  turned  to  the 

wrecked  airship  tor  the  first  time  at  Wild’s  words.  * 


“A  balloon,  hey?”  he  exclaimed. 

“Yes,  my  friend,  it  is  a  balloon,”  spoke  up  the  professor. 
“This  young  man  shot  a  hole  through  it,  after  I  told  him  I  did 
not  want  anything  like  that  done.” 

“It  are  a  wonder  to  me  that  lie  didn’t  shoot  a  hole  through 
you,”  was  the  reply.  “But  I  ain’t  got  time  to  talk  t«>  you 
now.  Jist  hold  out  yer  hands  an’  have  ’em  tied  up,  ther  pair 
of  yer.  If  yer  don’t  want  ter  have  yer  hands  tied,  just  say 
so,  an’  I’ll  see  to  it  that  yer  git  plugged  an'  are  allowed  ter 
lay  here  by  ther  confounded  old  balloon.” 

Though  It  w’as  galling  to  him  to  do  so.  Wild  held  out  his 
hands  and  suffered  to  having  his  wrists  tied  securely  together. 

Professor  Briggs  must  liave  thought  it  would  be  best  for 
him  to  follow  suit,  for  he  did  so. 

Dancing  Dick  then  stepped  forward  himself  and  relieved 
Young  Wild  West  of  his  weapons. 

He  then  searched  the  professor,  but  found  none. 

However,  he  took  what  money  and  trinkets  he  had  in  his 
pocket 

“Now,  then,  I  guess  I’ll  take  yer  In  camp,”  he  observed, 
and  without  so  much  as  making  an  examination  of  the  balloon 
or  basket  attached  to  It,  the  villains  left  the  spot 

Wild  thought  he  heard  something  like  a  sigh  of  relief 
escape  the  lips  of  the  old  man  as  this  happened,  and  he  made 
up  his  mind  that  the  articles  valued  most  by  the  professor 
were  In  the  basket 

Down  a  deep  descent  the  renegades  went  with  their  cap¬ 
tives,  and  the  camp  was  soon  reached.. 

Those  of  the  men  who  had  remained  in  camp  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  see  Young  Wild  West  there. 

They  had  not  seen  the  balloon,  so  they  concluded  that  he 
had  been  following  them  up  for  no  good  purpose. 

Consequently  they  were  for  taking  his  life  right  away. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Professor  Griggs  it  is  most  likely  that 
they  would  h,ave  killed  the  daring  young  fellow  then  and 
there. 

The  aeronaut  was  still  very  angry  about  the  shooting  of 
the  balloon,  and  he  scarcely  seemed  to  realize  that  he  was  a 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  a  lot  of  lawdess  men. 

“It  will  take  a  week  to  get  the  rents  in  the  silk  bag  sewed 
up!”  he  cried,  with  something  like  a  wail.  “I  am  sorry  I  ever 
allowed  you  to  get  in  the  car.” 

He  was  looking  straight  at  Wild  when  he  said  this,  and 
the  renegades  pricked  up  their  ears. 

They  could  not  understand  what  the  old  man  was  driv¬ 
ing  at. 

Dancing  Dick  began  to  question  him. 

“Did  this  feller  bust  yer  blamed  old  balloon?”  he  asked, 
pointing  at  Wild. 

“lres;  he  shot  Into  it  to  make  it  come  down.” 

“WThat  was  he  doing  in  It?” 

“I  asked  him  to  get  in  when  we  were  fast  to  a  tree,  so  It 
would  come  down  easy.  There  -was  another  man  In  the 
basket,  then,  but  the  rope  broke  and  he  fell  out.  Then  we 
went  up  like  a  rocket  and  would  have  got  along  all  right  if 
he  had  not  shot  into  the  bag  and  caused  the  escaping  gas  to 
explode  it.” 

“I  see,”  said  Dancing  Dick,  who  now  understood  the  case 
pretty  well.  “Where  was  yer  when  this  here  Young  Wild 
West  got  In?” 

“In  the  town  over  there.” 

“So,  Mr.  West,”  and  the  renegade  leader  turned  his  gaze  t<> 
Wild,  “you  wasn’t  lookin’  for  us  when  we  found  you  on  ton 
of  ther  hill?” 

“I  hadn’t  a  thought  of  you  just  then,”  replied  the  boy. 

“But  I  s’pose  you  have  been  doin’  some  tall  thinkin’  ever 
since,  though?” 

‘T  have  been  thinkin’,  somewhat.” 

“What  have  yer  been  thinkin’  about?” 

“Well,  for  one  thing,  I  have  been  thinking  of  what  a  fool 
I  was  for  letting  you  get  the  drop  on  me.” 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!  So  yer  was,  hey?” 

‘Wes.” 

“Well,  yer  sorter  got  ther  best  of  me  yesterday,  but  I 
knowed  my  time  was  bound  ter  come  soon.” 

“Well,  what  have  you  got  me  tied  up  In  this  fashion  for 
then?” 

“I  don’t  know  exactly  why,  jist  yet.  But  oue  thing  I  ain’t 
goin’  ter  let  yer  go.” 

“I  had  an  idea  that  you  did  business  in  an  eutirely  <lhTr r 
ent  way,”  observed  Young  Wild  West,  speaking  as  <vo!lv  in 
though  ho  was  merely  havlug  a  friendlv  argument  ”f 
thought  you  was  one  of  tlie  sort  of  men  who  are  satisfied 
when  they  get  on  top  once." 

“Well,  youngster,  I  reckon  that  1  am  that  kind  ot  u  critter. 
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*'“.t  :  -trikes  me  that  you  are  too  dangerous  to  be  let  runnin’ 
around  Kvm  .  so  I’m  tryin’  to  think  what  I’ll  do  with  yer.” 

I  guess  you  had  better  let  me  go.” 

Dancing  Dick  looked  at  his  captive  in  astonishment. 

"\ou  are  ther  coolest  card  I  ever  turned  up,”  he  said. 

“\ouTl  tind  that  I  am  a  trump  card  if  you  play  with  me 
long  enough.  All  I  want  Is  a  square  deal.” 

Ti  e  holf-breed  villain  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully  for  a 
mot'ieut,  and  then  he  brightened  up. 

.11  tell  you  what  Til  do  with  you!”  he  exclaimed  suddenly. 
**\ou  are  talkin’  of  trump  cards,  so  I’ll  play  you  a  game  of 
euchre  to  see  whether  I  bore  your  heart  open  with  a  bullet 
or  let  you  go  free.  What  do  yer  say  to  ther  proposition?” 

’i  ll  agree.  If  you  say  that  the  game  Is  to  be  a  square 
one,"  replied  Wild,  just  as  calmly  as  though  he  was  accepting 
a  proposition  to  play  for  the  cigars. 

“Well,  you  are  a  cool  one!”  And  Dancing  Dick  produced 
a  deck  of  cards  from  his  pocket.  “Now,  see  here!  '  I’ll 
promise  to  let  you  go  scott  free  If  you  win  the  game,  and  If 
you  lose  you  must  expect  to  be  shot  through  ther  heart  as 
<oon  as  I  take  In  ther  winning  trick.” 

*i  shall  expect  that!”  exclaimed  Wild. 

‘‘An’  yer  must  promise  that  you  won’t  try  to  run  away 
afore  ther  game  is  through.” 

“I’ll  promise  that.” 

The  eyes  of  the  professor  fairly  bulged  from  his  head  as 
he  listened  to  this  conversation. 

It  was  evident  that  he  had  Just  begun  to  realize  what  sort 
of  men  he  had  fallen  in  with. 

“Do  you  mean  what— what  you  said?’  he  asked  Wild. 

“I  mean  It,  certainly,’’  was  the  response.  “I  am  used  to 
taking  desperate  chances,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  take  this 
one.  I  never  yet  met  a  man  who  was  a  better  player  at 
euchre  that  I  ain,  if  a  square  game  Is  played.” 

"But  what  is  to  become  of  me?  Am  I  Still  to  remain  a 
prisoner,  whether  you  win  or  lose?” 

“Oh!”  and  Young  Wild  West  laughed  lightly;  “perhaps  the 
gentleman  will  give  you  the  same  chance  if  I  should  lose.” 

Wild  was  anxious  to  keep  the  conversation  going  as  long 
as  possible,  and  he  meant  to  prolong  the  game  when  it 
started,  for  he  had  taken  note  of  something  that  no  one  else 
Lad  right  at  the  time  of  his  capture. 

He  had  seen  half  a  dozen  horsemen  riding  that  way. 

Among  them  tvere  Cheyenne  Charlie,  Jim  Dart  and  Jack 
Robed  ee. 

If  they  got  there  before  the  game  of  euchre  was  ended 
something  would  happen  that  the  renegades  were  not  ex¬ 
pecting. 

But  he  meant  to  play  the  game  for  all  he  was  worth,  Just 
the  same. 

To  kill  time  he  started  in  to  tell  how  he  beat  the  gamblers 
in  Weston  a  few  weeks  before.  % 

The  men  listened  to  him  and  marveled  at  the  great  nerve 
he  was  showing,  when  it  was  an  even  chance  that  he  was  to 
die  very  soon. 

It  took  him  about  five  minutes  to  tell  the  story,  and  then 
Dancing  Dick  insisted  that  the  game  should  start  without  any 
further  delay. 

Wild’s  bonds  were  severed,  and  the  cards  were  given  him 
to  count  and  shuffle. 

lie  looked  them  over  carefully,  taking  his  time  about  it, 
and  found  that  there  was  a  perfect  euchre  deck  there. 

Dancing  Dick  led  the  way  to  a  flat  stone. 

“Cut  for  deal!”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  took  a  seat  beside  It. 
“Remember,  now,  that  if  you  win  you  ore  to  go  free,  an’  if  I 
win  I’m  goin’  to  plug  yer  through  ther  heart,  Jist  as  sure  as 
my  name  are  Dancing  Dick.” 

-I  understand  it,  perfectly,”  and  Wild  cut  the  ace  of  dia¬ 
monds. 

His  opponent  cut  a  nine  spot 

•  You  win  ther  deal,”  he  said,  “but  I  reckon  you  won’t  win 
ther  game.” 

"I  feel  It  In  my  bones  that  I  wllL” 

‘'Well,  young  feller,  if  yer  do,  you’ll  find  me  a  man  of  my 
word.” 

Tiie  game  now  started. 

Wild  <R*alt  and  made  a  point. 

The  half-breed  did  the  same  thing. 

It  was  to  be  ten  points. 

And  a  life  was  at  stake! 

That  made  It  very  Interesting  to  the  lookers-on. 

"\  :.<■  vn me  continued  to  be  an  even  one  up  to  the  seventh 
point  made. 

It  was  a  ti*-,  and  Young  Wild  West’s  deal. 


He  shuffled  the  cards,  and  when  Dancing  Dick  had  cut 
them  he  dealt. 

The  jack  of  clubs  was  turned  up  for  the  trump. 

Wild  looked  at  his  cards  and  found  that  he  had  not  a  club 
in  his  hand. 

He  had  the  ace,  king  and  ten  of  diamonds  and  the  nine  and 
ten  of  spades. 

But  he  acted  on  an  inspiration  and  picked  it  up,  discarding 
the  nine  of  spades. 

A  broad  grin  came  over  the  evil  countenance  of  Dancing 
Dick. 

He  held  the  left,  ace  and  queen  of  trumps  and  the  queen 
and  jack  of  diamonds. 

He  thought  he  was  going  to  euchre  the  boy  who  was  play¬ 
ing  for  his  life. 

But  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment  that  time. 

He  led  his  queen  of  diamonds,  and  Wild  took  it  In  with 
ftis  king. 

Then  he  led  out  his  right  bower,  the  only  trump  he  had, 
and  scooped  in  that  trick. 

“You  must  have  another  diamond,”  said  "Wild,  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way.  “Put  it  on  that!” 

He  put  out  his  ace  of  diamonds  as  he  said  this,  and  Dancing 
Dick  uttered  an  oatli. 

“I’ve  got  one,  as  luck  will  have  it,”  he  said.  “But  if  I  hadn’t 
had  It  I’d  havfc'  euchred  you,  sure.  Book  here!”  and  he  threw 
down  his  earns  to  show  his  other  two  trumps. 

“Well,  that  is  one  more  point  toward  the  ten,”  remarked 
Wild,  as  he  watched  his  opponent  shuffle  the  deck. 

He  cut  them,  and  then  picked  up  his  hand  after  the  cards 
had  been  dealt,  but  did  not  look  at  them  until  the  trump  was 
turned  up. 

It  was  a  spade— the  ace. 

Our  hero  had  the  right  and  left  bowers  In  his  hand  and  the 
queen  of  hearts  and  nine  and  ten  of  diamonds. 

“I  pass!”  said  he. 

"I  should  think  you  would!”  exclaimed  Dancing  Dick,  as  he 
discarded  one  of  the  two  hearts  he  had  and  picked  up  the 
trump.  “Here  is  where  I  even  up  with  you  ag’in.” 

He  had  the  ace,  king,  queen  and  ten  of  trumps  and  the 
jack  of  hearts! 

Pie  had  an  idea  of  making  two  that  time. 

Wild  led  his  queen  of  hearts,  and  the  villain  threw  on  the 
jack. 

“I  can’t  seem  to  make  a  two-timer,”  he  observed. 

“I  should  say  not,”  answered  Wild,  laying  down  the  two 
bowers.  “It  is  a  euchre,  and  as  eight  and  two  are  ten,  I  win 
the  game.” 

The  ring-tailed  roarer  from  Yuba  Dam  was  the  picture  of 
amazement  for  a  moment 

He  looked  at  his  hand  and  then  at  the  cards  Wild  had  laid 
on  the  table. 

“That’s  right!”  he  exclaimed.  “You  wiu.  Ther  whole  seven 
trumps  was  out.  I’ll  keep  my  word,  too.  You  are  ther  lucki¬ 
est  feller  I  ever  played  with.” 

“Well,  are  you  going  to  allow  the  professor  to  go  free,  too?” 

“What?  Well,  I  guess  not!  I  made  up  my  mind  that  some 
one  had  to  be  shot  so  it’s  got  ter  be  him.  Let  ther  old  cuss 
loose,  boys,  an’  start  him  down  ther  hill.  We’ll  shoot  at  him 
on  ther  run,  an’  If  he  gits  away  alive  he’s  welcome  ter  go!” 

The  bonds  of  the  aeronaut  were  severed  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye;  and  then - 

“This  way!”  exclaimed  the  voice  of  Cheyenne  Charlie,  from 
behind  a  pile  of  rocks. 

The  next  instant  the  friends  of  Youug  Wild  West  appeared 
with  drawn  revolvers! 


CHAPTER  III. 

MB.  JENKINS. 

“Come  thi»  way,  balloon  man!  If  them  fellers  attempt  to 
shoot  you  we’ll  mow  ’em  down  In  about  two  shakes  of  a 
lamb’s  tail!”  cried  Cheyenne  Charlie,  who,  with  the  other*, 
had  come  to  search  for  the  balloon  and  had  been  crouching 
behind  the  rocks,  watching  the  game  of  cards  and  listening  to- 
all  that  was  being  said. 

The  only  person  not  surprised  at  this  startling  interruption 
was  Young  Wild  West. 

He  knew  for  a  certainty  that  the  miners  would  come  along 
with  his  pards  in  search  of  1dm. 

He  had  seen  them  starting,  as  has  already  been  stated. 

The  renegades  wrere  dnmfounded. 

They  did  not  know  how  many  were  in  the  party,  but  they 
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eouM  see  at  least  ten  revolvers  pointed  at  them,  and  that  was 
sufficient  to  cause  them  to  give  in. 

“Wild,  that  was  a  great  game  you  just  played,”  said  Jim, 
as  our  hero  walked  over  to  them,  followed  by  the  balloonist, 
who  was  now  trembling  as  though  he  had  an  attack  of  the 
ague. 

“Yes,  an’  if  you  hadn’t  won  ther  game  it  would  have  been 
ther  Yuba  Dam  man  that  would  have  turned  up  his  toes,  in¬ 
stead  of  you,”  added  Cheyenne  Charlie.  ‘‘I  had  him  covered 
when  you  euchered  him  on  ther  last  hand,  ’cause  I  thought 
he  might  make  a  kick  an’  make  a  move  to  finish  you,  anyway.” 

"I  alius  keep  my  word,  whatever  else  I  do,”  observed 
Dancing  Dick,  drawing  himself  up  with  a  certain  degree  of 
pride.  “I  told  ther  young  feller  that  he  was  at  liberty  to 
go,  didn’t  I?” 

“Oh,  yes!  But  you  was  goin’  to  riddle  an  old  man  who 
never  dene  a  thing  to  you,  jest  for  ther  fun  of  it,  an’  you 
know  Young  Wild  West  wouldn’t  have  stood  for  that.” 

“Well,  it’s  all  over  now.  You  fellers  have  got  ther  drop 
on  us,  that  I  am  willing  to  admit.  Ther  best  thing  yer  kin 
do  now  is  ter  git  back  to  ther  town  an’  let  us  alone.” 

“That  is  just  what  we  will  do,”  spoke  up  Wild.  “But  If 
you  take  my  advice,  Dancing  Dick,  you  will  light  out  from 
this  vicinity.  It  won’t  be  very  healthy  for  you  if  about  fifty 
of  the  miners  were  to  take  it  in  their  heads  and  come  up  here 
to  do  battle  with  you.” 

“Thankee  for  ther  advice.  I  reckon  I’ll  act  on  it.  Good- 
mornin’,  gents.” 

Our  friends  backed  away  until  they  were  out  of  pistol 
range,  and  then  they  hurried  to  the  mountain  road. 

The  professor  wanted  to  go  back  to  his  balloon  and  find  out 
just  how  much  damage  was  done,  but  he  was  ordered  to  come 
right  along,  and  he  concluded  that  It  was  best  for  him  to  obey. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  and  his  party  had  come  up  on  horseback, 
so  Jim  took  Wild  on  with  him  and  Jack  got  tite  professor  on 
behind  him,  after  no  little  coaxing. 

The  old  man  was  not  afraid  to  ride  in  the  basket  of  a 
balloon,  but  he  was  afraid  to  ride  a  horse. 

He  held  fast  to  Robedee  with  a  death  grip  all  the  way 
back,  and  Jack  was  glad  when  he  let  go  and  tumbled  to  the 
ground. 

“Gee!”  he  exclaimed,  “that  was  worse  than  taking  a 
drowning  man  out  of  ther  river!  My  ribs  are  pretty  near 
crushed  in.” 

The  man  called  Jenkins,  who  had  tumbled  from  the  basket, 
met  the  professor  and  congratulated  him  on  the  fact  of  his 
being  alive. 

This  had  the  effect  of  throwing  the  old  man  in  a  rage. 

“Confound  you  for  a  stupid  fooi!”  he  exclaimed.  “What  did 
you  want  to  fall  out  of  the  basket  for?  See  what  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  consequence  of  it!  My  balloon  lies  up  there  on  the 
mountain  split  in  two  from  the  actions  of  another  fool,  who 
shot  into  it  to  burst  it  because  he  was  afraid  we  might  soar 
off  to  the  moon  I  Yon  are  all  a  set  of  fools,  that’s  what  you 
are!” 

“See  here,  professor,”  spoke  up  Young  Wild  West,  "we 
will  take  that  much  from  you,  but  just  please  don’t  repeat  it 
too  often.  If  you  do,  some  one  will  be  liable  to  face  you  to 
the  east  and  kick  you  out  of  town.  You  are  the  most  un¬ 
grateful  man  I  ever  met!  I  must  say,  speaking  of  fools,  that 
no  one  but  a  fool  would  think  more  ol’  a  crazy  old  balloon 
than  he  did  of  his  own  life.  Now,  don’t  say  anything  more 
till  you  have  come  to  your  full  senses.” 

That  settled  it. 

The  angry  professor  walked  away  and  sat  down  on  a  rock 
to  cool  off. 

After  advising  the  men  not  to  notice  anything  he  might 
say  or  do.  Wild  walked  down  to  the  postoffice  after  his  mail, 
and  Incidentally  to  have  a  ehnt  with  pretty  Arietta  Murdock. 

Jenkins,  who  had  landed  in  Weston  in  such  an  unceremo¬ 
nious  wav,  got  up  and  followed  him 

“Excuse  me,”  he  said,  as  he  overtook  Wild.  “I. should  like 
to  talk  with  you  for  a  few  minutes.” 

“All  right.  I  am  at  leisure.” 

“Would  you  like  to  hoar  how  the  professor  and  I  came  to 
be  up  in  a  balloon?” 

“Ye3.  I  was  waiting  for  either  one  of  you  to  give  some  sort 
of  an  account  of  yourselves.  It  strikes  me  that  you  are  not 
crazy,  like  your  companion.” 

“I  hope  not.  To  begin  with,  I  am  only  his  companion  from 
force.  He  saved  my  life,  though,  and  I  shan’t  forget  him  for 
that.” 

“He  saved  your  life,  you  say.  How?” 

“I  was  being  chased  by  sioux  Indians  over  In  Nebraska, 
Dear  the  dividing  lino.  My  horse  was  tiretj  out,  my  rille  lost 


and  the  chambers  of  my  revolver  were  empty.  The  red  'le¬ 
mons  thought  they  surely  had  me,  and  I  was  about  of  the 

same  opinion. 

“They  were  not  over  a  hundred  feet  behind  me — about  fifty 
of  them — when  my  horse  stumbled  and  fell.  I  scrambled  to 
my  feet  to  make  my  last  stand,  when  suddenly  I  heard  a  shout 
from  somewhere  above  my  head,  and  then  the  Indians  uttered 
cries  of  terror  and  fell  on  their  faces. 

I  looked  up  and  saw  a  balloon  gliding  slowly  along.  It  was 
not  many  feet  above  me,  and  a  rope  was  dangling  down,  the 
end  of  which  touched  the  ground.  Our  friend,  the  professor, 
was  leaning  out  of  the  car,  and  he  called  out  tt>  me  to  catch 
the  rope  and  make  it  fast  under  my  arms. 

“Of  course,  I  was  mighty  glad  of  the  opportunity,  and  I 
did  it  in  a  jiffy.  The  next  instant  three  or  four  heavy  bags 
came  down  upon  the  frightened  Indians  and  I  felt  myself  going 
up  in  a  very  rapid  manner.  Half  a  minute  later  a  stiff  breeze 
caught  the  balloon,  and  I  found  myself  being  whirled  along 
hanging  to  the  end  of  a  rope  about  a  thousand  feet  from 
the  ground. 

"But  this  was  much  better  than  being  slain  by  the  red  men, 
and  instead  of  being  frightened  I  felt  elated  at  my  escape. 

“Pretty  soon  I  felt  myself  being  hauled  upw’ard,  and  after 
v.That  seemed  to  be  an  hour  I  caught  hold  of  the  edge  of  the 
car  of  the  balloon,  and  climbed  inside  beside  the  old  man. 

“  ‘I  was  just  in  time,  wasn’t  I?’  he  said,  and  I  told  him  that 
he  was,  and  thanked  him  for  saving  my  life.  He  told  me  that 
he  was  employed  by  the  Government  to  study  out  the  different 
currents  of  air  that  existed,  or  something  like  that,  and  that 
he  always  carried  sandbags  to  more  than  the  weight  of  a  man 
when  he  made  an  ascension,  so  it  wras  an  easy  matter  for  him 
to  rescue  me. 

“He  asked  me  who  I  wras,  and  I  gave  him  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  I  deemed  necessary  just  then,  and  settled  down  to  try 
and  get  accustomed  to  riding  in  the  car  of  a  balloon. 

“After  a  while  I  asked  him  where  ho  was  going,  and  he  said 
he  did  not  know’.  I-le  added  that  he  made  the  ascension  from 
Fort  Robinson  a  few  hours  before  he  came  upen  me  being 
chased  by  Indians,  and  that  he  would  have  to  trust  to  luck  as 
to  where  he  w’ould  come  down. 

“As  it  was  sunset  when  I  first  made  his  acquaintance,  I  be¬ 
gan  to  grow  uneasy.  I  did  not  feel  like  passing  the  night  a 
thousand  feet  in  the  air,  not  knowing  at  what  moment  some¬ 
thing  might  give  way  and  send  me  whirling  to  certain  death. 
The  professor  seemed  to  be  uneasy,  too;  I  could  not  help  no¬ 
ticing  that.  He  said  nothing  more  till  after  dark,  and  then  he 
told  me  that  the  line  attached  to  the  valve  at  the  top  of  the 
balloon  was  broken,  and  that  the  only  way  for  us  to 
make  the  balloon  descend  wmuld  be  for  one  of  us  to  climb  up 
the  netting  and  catch  the  piece  of  dangling  line  and  pull  on  it. 

“I  tried  to  do  it,  but  gave  It  up  after  I  had  crawled  up  six 
feet.  My  weight  pulled  the  balloon  over,  and  I  found  it  would 
be  impossible  to  do  it. 

“Then  the  professor  tried  It,  but  he  did  not  get  as  far  as  I 
did.  Ho  then  said  that  we  would  have  to  throw  out  the  grap¬ 
nel  and  trust  to  luck  for  it  to  catch  onto  something  when  the 
balloon  settled  dowm,  which,  he  said,  it  was  sure  to  do  after  a 
while. 

“We  put  In  the  whole  night  that  way,  holding  on  for  our 
lives,  for  the  wind  continued  to  blow  a  gale.  When  daylight 
came  w re  did  not  know  how  far  we  had  traveled,  but  we  found 
that  the  car  was  much  nearer  to  the  ground. 

“Shortly  before  you  first  saw  us  wre  lost  our  grapnel,  as  you 
have  already  been  told,  and  then  came  the  rest,  which  vou 
know  as  well  as  I  do.” 

“You  have  had  quite  an  experience,  I  must  sav,”  said  Wild, 
who  had  been  deeply  interested  in  the  recital' of  the  story. 

IIow  comes  it  that  you  are  out  around  these  diggings?  You 
don  t  appear  to  be  a  scout  or  a  hunter,  or  even  a  miner?” 

1 11  admit  that  1  am  neither  of  them.  I  am  simply  looking 
for  adventure.  My  home  is  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri." 

“Well,  have  you  had  ail  the  adventure  you  want?” 

“Oh.  no!  I  am  good  for  a  whole  lot  more  yet  Indians  and 
balloons  are  not  the  only  dangerous  things  in  these  parts.” 

“You  are  right  there,”  replied  Young  Wild  West.  “If  vou 
stay  right  hero  in  Weston  you  will  probably  find,  enoufb  ad¬ 
venture  to  suit  you.  \\  alk  on  down  to  the  post-office  with  me, 
I  have  taken  a  liking  to  you,  Mr.  Jenkins.  I  suppose  vou  know 
who  I  am?” 

“Yes;  the  men  told  me  after  I  tumbled  out  of  the  car  of  the 
balloon.  I  had  heard  of  you  in  St.  Louis,  and  believe  ine  when 
l  say  that  I  was  proud  to  have  you  listen  to  my  storv  just 

now’.” 

“Heard  of  me  in  St.  Louis!”  echoed  Wild. 
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•Yes:  tho  papers  are  full  of  stories  about  you.  You  arc 
kno^n  as  the  greatest  scout  and  deadshot  in  the  West.” 

“Vor>  :  i  must  say,"  and  Wild  laughed.  “I  don’t 

ku  'vv  .ts  I  have  ever  done  anything  to  make  me  famous.” 

“Real  heroes  always  talk  that  way,”  was  the  reply. 

Arietta  stood  on  tho  stoop,  evidently  waiting  for  her  lover. 

“Coen  in  more  danger  again,  I  hear,”  she  observed  with 
a  smile. 

“Yes:  I  made  my  first  balloon  ascension  this  morning,”  he 

answered. 

“But  what  did  you  do  after  that?” 

“Played  cards  for  my  life  and  won.” 

Jenkins  started  to  walk  away. 

“Come  here,  Mr.  Jenkins,”  said  Wild.  “I  want  to  introduce 
you  to  the  best  little  girl  in  the  whole  West.” 

Jenkins  came  back  and  took  the  girl’s  proffered  hand. 

”1  congratulate  you  both,”  he  said. 

Wild  then  told  Arietta  how  Jenkins  came  to  be  there,  not 
forfeiting  to  relate  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  eccentric 
Professor  Griggs. 

“'f  I  can  find  a  Job  T  think  I  will  stay  here  for  a  few 
weeks,”  remarked  Jenkins.  * 

“I'll  see  to  it  that  you  get  one,”  retorted  Young  Wild  West, 

“Thank  you.  I  shall  write  a  letter  home  at  once,  then. 
You  see,  there  is  a  young  lady  in  St,  Louis  whom  I  think  a 
great  deal  of.  We  had  a  slight  misunderstanding  before  1 
came  away,  and  I  did  not  bid  her  good-by.” 

“And  now  you  propose  to  do  it  by  mail,”  said  Arietta,  with 
a  smile.  ’ 

“Well,  not  exactly.  I  think  I  will  feel  easier  if  I  write  and 
let  her  knew  where  I  am.”  x 

“And  she  will  feel  easier  when  she  gets  the  letter,  no  doubt.” 

“Yes.” 

The  pretty  young  postmistress  furnished  him  with  paper 
and  envelope,  and  Jenkins  sat  down  and  wrrote  the  letter. 

When  he  had  posted  it  he  bade  the  young  couple  good-morn¬ 
ing,  and  walked  over  to  the  hotel  to  engage  accommodations. 

“I  will  see  you  this  afternoon,  Mr.  West,”  he  called  out. 

“All  right,”  responded  Wild. 

“That  man  seems  to  be  out  of  his  latitude,”  remarked  Ari¬ 
etta. 

“Yes.  He  says  he  left  St.  Louis  in  search  of  adventure,  but 
I  guess  it  is  a  case  of  a  lovers’  quarrel  that  sent  him  away.” 

“Lovers’  quarrels  are  foolish  things,  I  guess.” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  never  experienced  anything  in  that  line.” 

“And  you  don’t  want  to,  do  you?” 

“No,  little  one,  I  don’t.  Please  remember  that,  will  you?” 

“Oh,  I’ll  try  to  remember  it,”  and  the  girl  wrorked  her  mouth 
into  a  pout. 

“You’ll  try?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  Et,  I  am  satisfied  that  you  either  want  to  quarrel 
with  me  this  miDute,  or  you - ” 

“Well,  or  what?” 

“You  want  me  to  kiss  you!” 

“I  don’t  want  either  of  those  things  you  mentioned,  so  there 
Is  where  you  make  a  mistake.” 

“Well,  you  have  got  to  have  the  kiss,  anyway!”  and  she  had 
it  right  then  and  there. 

After  leaving  his  sweetheart  Wild  went  over  to  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  office. 

He  wanted  to  see  how  things  were  going. 

Jim  Dart,  the  secretary,  was  at  his  desk. 

In  reply  to  a  query  from  his  friend  he  said  that  the  profits 
of  the  company  were  not  falling  off  a  particle. 

“We  are  getting  richer  every  day,”  he  added. 

“And  our  mine  is  still  panning  out  nicely?” 

“Yes.  We  are  very  lucky,  ain’t  we,  Wild?” 

“I  must  agree  with  you  on  that  point.” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BENEOADES  AND  INDIANS. 

Y.-  <  ry  man  of  the  rer^gade  band  had  his  eyes  fixed  on  their 
]r-u)‘r  a-;  Young  Wild  West  and  his  friends  walked  away  from 

th**  upot. 

It  rz*  quite  plain  that  they  expected  to  see  him  do  somc- 
t  ' out  of  tV>  ordinary— just  what  they  did  not  know. 

j;,.f  h  •  did  not  make  a  move  until  the  men  were  out  of  sight, 
*od  tben  »  log  iik<*  a  piah  of  relief  escaped  hfs  lips,  which 
th‘  rr.er.  could  not  help  but  notice. 

“That  j!*t  be  a  to  ther  old  boy!"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  turned 


to  his  followers.  “I  never  met  such  a  feller  as  that  Young  . 
Wild  West.  He’s  what  I  calls  a  good  one.” 

“What  are  yer  goin’  to  do  about  him?”  one  of  them  ventured 
to  ask. 

“Do  about  him!  What  in  thunder  is  there  to  do  about  him? 
He’s  got  ther  best  of  me,  ain’t  he?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  then,  ther  only  thing  I  kin  do  is  to  wait  till  I  git  a 
chance  at  him  ag’in;  that’s  all  there  is  about  him.” 

“I  guess  he  is  about  ther  fust  one  that  ever  downed  yer, 
ain’t  he,  cap?”  asked  another.- 

Dancing  Dick  looked  daggers  at  the  fellow. 

It  was  quite  plain  that  it  was  a  subject  lie  did  not  like  to 
talk  on. 

“See  here,”  he  exclaimed,  knitting  his  brows,  “if  any  of  you 
fellers  think  I  didn’t  act  ther  right  way  with  this  here  Young 
Wild  West,  why,  jist  come  out  aud  say  so.” 

No  one  offered  to  say  a  word. 

“Two  of  yer  have  jist  put  in  yer  jaw  about  ther  business; 
now,  I  want  yer  to  understand  that  I’m  ther  boss  here,  ’cause 
I  kin  lick  any  two  of  yer  at  one  time!  Do  yer  understand, 
that?  I  kin  down  you  two  right  here  with  two  shots,  an’  if 
ver  don’t  think  so  jist  draw  yer  guns!” 

Instinctively  the  rest  of  the  men  drew  back  a  few  steps, 
leaving  the  two  who  had  spoken  on  the  subject  standing  in  the 
open. 

Both  of  them  had  their  hands  on  the  butts  of  their' pistols, 
and  both  were  very  pale. 

The  face  of  Dancing  Dick  was  red  with  anger. 

He  was  getting  madder  at  every  breath  he  drew. 

Out  came  his  revolver,  and - 

Crack!  Crack! 

The  two  men  dropped  to  the  ground,  one  of  them  shot1 
through  the  arm,  and  the  other  with  a  bullet  in  his  leg. 

The  men  looked  at  each  other  uneasily,  showing  that  they 
were  afraid  as  death  of  him. 

“Now!”  cried  Dancing  Dick?  furiously,  “if  there  is  any  more| 
of  you  as  thinks  I  don’t  know  my  own  business,  jist  say  so, 
an’  we’ll  have  it  over  right  at  onct!  I  hate  to  make  ther  gang 
any  smaller,  but  it  has  got  to  be  did  when  it  gits  so  my  men1 
think  they  know  more  than  I  do.” 

“There  ain’t  one  of  us  but  what  thinks  yer  done  jest  right, 
captain,”  spoke  up  one  in  a  voice  that  trembled  slightly. 

“That’s  sol”  chimed  in  the  rest;  and  then  to  make  sure,  he 
called  them  off,  one  at  a  time,  till  he  had  made  every  one  an- 1 
swer  favorable  to  him. 

His  face  broke  into  a  good-humored  smile  at  this,  and  he)  * 
called  for  the  rum  to  be  passed  around. 

There  were  several  army  canteens  of  the  stuff  in  the  crowd, 
and  soon  every  one  had  imbibed  a  copious  drink  of  it. 

“Now  then,  boys,  I  reckin  we’ll  move  from  here.” 

At  this  the  villains  immediately  began  to  break  up  camp. 

Dancing  Dick  coolly  approached  the  men  he  had  shot  and 
took  their  weapons  and  the  money  they  had  in  their  pockets 
from  them. 

Ten  minutes  later  they  were  moving  slowly  over  the  moun¬ 
tain  road  in  search  of  a  more  suitable  place  to  camp. 

At  length  they  found  one  that  they  thought  would  be  just  tho 
place. 

It  was  in  a  V-shaped  opening,  which  ran  back  under  a  cliff. 

In  order  to  reach  it  a  ledge  about  ten  feet  in  width  had  to  bo 
traversed  for  perhaps  a  dozen  yards.  One  side  of  the  opening 
ended  abruptly  at  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  the  other  rau 
along  the  base  of  the  bluff. 

There  was  only  one  way  to  get  In  and  out  of  the  opening, 
and  that  was  by  way  of  the  ledge. 

This  place  was,  perhaps,  three  miles  from  the  town  of 
Weston,  and  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  road  leading 
to  it. 

When  they  got  to  putting  things  in  shape  Dancing  Dick 
sized  up  tho  camp  with  a  critical  eye. 

“I  reckon  a  couple  of  hundred  could  put  up  here  nicely,”  ho 
muttered.  “There’s  a  spring  over  there,  an’  that’ll  give  us 
plenty  of  water,  so  all’s  we  have  got  ter  do  is  to  lay  in  a 
supply  of  grub  an’  sonm^hay  for  ther  bosses.  That  town  of 
Weston  has  got  ter  be  raided,  an’  we  must  make  ther  raid  a 
success  when  we  do  it.” 

After  carefully  thinking  over  the  situation  the  leader  se¬ 
lected  six  of  tho  best  rifle  shots  in  the  crowd  and  sent  them 
out  to  shoot  game. 

He  intended  to  salt  and  smoke  what  was  shot,  so  it  might  1 
be  put  away  for  future  use.  I 

Four  more  were*  ordered  to  cut  grass  and  fodder  for  the  I 
horses,  and  the  few  remaining  ones  set  about  to  gathering  I 
fagots  for  the  necessary  fires.  I 
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By  the  time  It  was  sunset  Dancing  Dick  was  well  satisfied 
with  the  way  things  were  progressing,  and  after  he  had  eaten 
a  supper  of  bear  steak  and  coffee,  he  saddled  and  bridled  his 
horse,  and  selecting  a  man  to  remain  in  charge  of  the  camp, 
be  sallied  forth. 

He  did  not  tell  the  men  what  errand  he  was  on,  but  they 
could  guess  pretty  well. 

Ho  was  in  search  of  his  Indian  friends  who  were  on  the 
warpath. 

But  the  villain  knew  pretty  near  where  he  would  find  them, 
as  he  had  conferred  with  the  chief  of  the  band  a  couple  of 
day3  before. 

Dancing  Dick  rode  along  till  about  midnight,  and  then  he 
came  to  a  halt,  and  gave  a  good  imitation  of  the  hoot  of  an 
owl. 

It  was  answered  almost  immediately  in  the  same  manner. 

The  villain  gave  a  nod  of  satisfaction  and  then  three  times 
more  he  gave  the  signal. 

Three  times  the  hoot-hoot  came  back  to  his  ears,  and  then 
he  urged  his  horse  forward  at  a  sharp  trot. 

“Minnewauka!  ”  he  cried  out,  as  he  came  to  a  halt  again. 

“Minnewauka!  ”  came  the  reply  in  a  low,  guttural  voice. 

An  Indian  wrapped  in  a  blanket  and  carrying  a  rifle  stepped 
from  the  shadow  of  a  group  of  trees  and  approached  the  horse¬ 
man. 

“Ugh!”  he  exclaimed.  “Dancing  Dick,  the  brave  with  white 
blood  in  his  veins.  Dancing  Dick  is  all  right.  Come!” 

The  renegade  leader  showed  his  satisfaction  by  passing  a  re¬ 
mark  that  was  complimentary  to  the  Indian,  and  then  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  the  mouth  of  a  ravine  and  thence  along  for  about 
a  hundred  yards  to  a  wide  opening  that  was  surrounded  on  all 
sides,  save  the  entrance,  by  almost  perpendicular  walls  of 
rock. 

In  the  center  of  this  a  campfire  was  smoldering,  and  scat¬ 
tered  all  around  it  were  tepees. 

An  Indian  stood  on  guard  at  the  entrance,  and  when  he  saw 
that  tho  horseman  was  accompanied  by  one  of  the  braves  he 
stepped  aside  and  allowed  them  to  enter. 

Dancing  Dick  now  dismounted  and  stood  still,  holding  his 
horse  by  the  bridle. 

Then  the  redskin  scout  who  had  brought  him  there  darted 
into  the  camp,  and  a  few  minutes  later  returned  with  a  chief 
wearing  a  gorgeous  headgear  of  eagle  feathers. 

“Minnewauka!”  exclaimed  Dancing  Dick. 

“Minnewauka!”  repeated  the  chief,  and  then  he  held  out  his 
hand,  which  the  villain  shook  warmly. 

Minnewauka  was  the  password  in  use  by  the  band  of  one 
hundred  Sioux,  under  the  lead  of  Eagle  Wing. 

Translated  from  their  language  it  meant  “fire-water,”  which 
was  what  they  called  whisky. 

Dancing  Dick  not  only  had  the  password,  but  he  had  the 
real  thing  with  him. 

He  produced  a  bottle  of  whisky  and  tendered  Eagle  Wing  a 
drink. 

The  chief  took  a  deep  draught  and  smacked  his  lips  as  he 
handed  the  bottle  back. 

“I  have  come  to  see  you,  as  I  said  I  would,”  said  the  half- 
breed. 

“Dancing  Dick  keeps  his  word,”  was  the  reply.  “The  blood 
of  the  Sioux,  which  is  in  his  veins,  makes  him  tell  the  truth. 
What  has  Dancing  Dick  to  say?" 

“Well,  Eagle  Wing,  I  have  been  over  to  the  town  of  Weston. 
It  is  much  bigger  than  I  thought  it  was,  but  there  is  whisky', 
gold  dust  an’  pretty  paleface  maidens  there  in  plenty.  We  kin 
attack  ’em  in  ther  night  time  an’  clean  ’em  out  easy  enough. 
How  many  warriors  have  you  got?” 

“One  hundred — all  good  braves,  who  know  how  to  shoot. 
Every  one  got  rifle,  too.” 

“That’s  what  I  call  good  enough.  It  will  be  an  easy  thing 
to  do.” 

“What  does  Eagle  Wing  get  if  he  do  this?”  asked  the  wily 
chief,  who  was  bound  to  get  his  share  of  the  proceeds  for  run¬ 
ning  the  risk. 

“Half  of  the  whisky  an’  gold  dust,  an’  all  of  ther  white 
maidens.” 

“Ugh!  That  is  good!  Eagle  Wing  will  go  with  Dancing 
Dick  an’  do  this.” 

“Shake  on  it,  chief.  If  I  don’t  keep  my  word  you  kin  burn 

me  at  ther  stake!  ” 

“Dancing  Dick  will  keep  his  word.  Ho  never  lie  to  Eagle 
Wing.” 

“Kin  yer  go  right  over  to  our  camp  to-night,  so  you  won’t  be  i 
apt  to  be  seen  by  any  of  ther  palefaces  that  live  in  ther  town?” 

“Yes.  Eagle  Wing  and  his  braves  will  go  to-night.  Has 
Dam  ing  Dick  a  good  yia.ee  to  camp?” 


“Fine!  Just  as  good  as  this.  Bring  all  ther  grub  you've 
got  an’  ther  fodder  for  yer  horses.” 

“Eagle  Wing  got  plenty;  enough  for  a  week.” 

“Well,  it  ain’t  likely  we’ll  need  that  much,  though  we  can’t 
tell.” 

The  two  villains  talked  some  more,  and  finished  the  bottle 
of  whisky. 

Then  preparations  to  break  camp  were  made  by  the  In¬ 
dians. 


They  worked  in  a  systematic  way,  and  in  a  half  hour’s  time 
they  were  on  the  move. 

With  true  Indian  cunning  they  sent  two  scouts  ahead  and 
let  two  fall  back  in  the  rear  about  half  a  mile. 

This  was  to  prevent  any  possible  surprise  from  their  ene¬ 
mies,  the  whites. 

But  luck  was  with  them,  it  seemed,  for  they  never  met  a 
soul  on  the  way,  and  reaching  the  band  of  renegades,  went 
into  camp  on  the  spot. 

Dancing  Dick  was  now  very  much  elated. 

He  thought  he  could  now  see  his  way  clear  to  get  square 
with  Young  Wild  West. 

He  got  together  all  tne  flasks  of  liquor  the  renegade  party 
had,  and  turned  them  over  to  the  Sioux  chief  and  his  favorite 
braves. 

Then  he  helped  them  drink  it,  and  in  half  an  hour  they 
were  all  intoxicated. 

Then  Dancing  Dick  got  up  and  made  a  speech : 

“I  am  a  ring-tailed  roarer  from  Yuba  Dam!”  he  exclaimed. 
“When  I  open  my  mouth  1  always  say  something.  The  pale¬ 
faces  in  Weston  have  got  ter  die,  an’  we  want  what  stuff 
they’ve  got.  I  kin  lick  any  seventeen  of  ’em  myself,  an’  Eagle 
Wing  kin  lick  as  many  more.  Eagle  Wing  wants  a  paleface 
maiden  for  his  squaw,  an’  he’ll  have  one,  too.  I  am  the  son  of 
a  paleface  maiden,  an’  my  father  was  a  Sioux  warrior.  I  am 
proud  that  he  was.  Whoop  her  up,  boys!  Whoop  her  up!  I’m 
a  ring-tailed  roarer  from  Yuba  Dam,  an’  any  one  that  ain’t  po¬ 
lite  to  me  has  got  ter  turn  up  his  toes!  ” 

This  was  received  by  the  renegades  with  great  applause, 
while  the  Indians  grunted  their  approval,  and  said  that  Danc¬ 
ing  Dick  was  a  great  brave. 

Then  Eagle  Wing  got  up  and  delivered  a  short  address  in 
his  own '  language,  which  translated  would  have  been  some¬ 
thing  like  this: 


“Eagle  Wing  is  a  chief  of  a  great  nation.  His  word  is  law 
among  his  braves;  he  treats  them  right;  he  never  lies  to  them, 
and  they  love  him  for  it.  His  braves  will  help  Dancing  Dick 
to  kill  the  palefaces  in  the  town  of  Weston,  and  they  ■will  be 
well  paid  in  the  yellow;  dust  and  rum;  they  are  great  fighters. 
They  are  the  best  in  the  whole  nation,  and  they  hate  the  pale¬ 
faces  who  came  to  their  hunting  grounds  and  tried  to  make 
them  starve.  They  will  fight  like  a  wounded  grizzly  for  Danc¬ 
ing  Dick,  because  Eagle  Wing  says  so!  ” 

The  chief  got  as  much  applause  as  his  predecessor  had,  and 
he  sat  down  a  very  proud  redskin,  indeed. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  was  that  both  the  Indians  and  out¬ 
laws,  who  made  up  the  two  bands,  were  very  anxious  to  get 
into  Weston  and  make  the  raid. 

They  wanted  the  whisky  more  than  anything  else,  and 
a  brave  will  generally  go  his  full  length  for  it. 

That  is  why  a  national  law  was  passed  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  intoxicants  to  the  red  men. 

But  the  law  was  violated  at  the  time  of  which  we  write,  and 
it  is  now. 


Whenever  we  read  of  an  outrage  committed  by  Indians  it  is 
generally  laid  to  the  fact  that  they  were  crazed  from  whisky. 

The  red  demons  under  Eagle  Wing  had  all  felt  the  effects 
of  the  stuff,  and  they  were  itching  to  get  their  fill  of  it  again. 
The  town  of  Weston  was  in  great  danger. 


CHAPTER  V. 

•TEX KINS  GOES  TO  WORK. 

The  excitement  caused  by  the  shooting  affray  and  tho  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  balloon  the  following  morning  soon  died  out. 

The  town  of  Weston  was  used  to  all  sorts  of  surprises,  so  it 
was  quick  to  recover  when  anything  out  of  the  ordinarv  hap¬ 
pened. 

But  Young  Mild  Most  could  not  keep  the  renegade  off  his 
mind. 

He  condoled  what  the  villainous  men  were  encamped  in  *uch 
close  proximity  to  the  town  for. 

Jlie  treatment  they  had  received  certain!}  could  not  have 
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Nv.  '-tv  £  ratifying  to  them;  wluit.  then,  were  they  hanging 
a  rou  ml  for? 

It  looked  as  though  there  was  something  In  the  wiml.  and 
Wild  made  up  his  mind  that  there  w  as. 

Si.ortly  after  one  o’clock  Jenkins  came  over  to  the  Widow’s 
Claim  In  search  of  Young  Wild  West,  who  was  working  that 

claim. 

Wild  stood  there,  watching  Cheyenne  Charlie  and  Jack 
liohodee,  who  were  at  work  on  a  sort  of  sandsucker,  which  they 
called  their  “patent  dust  finder.” 

It  was  a  tiling  that  had  been  invented  between  them,  and 
they  were  confident  that  it  would  change  the  old  system  of 
washing  the  dirt  in  pans. 

"VN  ild  was  very  much  interested  in  the  invention,  and  lie  was 
so  absorbed  in  watching  them  trying  to  manipulate  it  that  he 
did  not  observe  Jenkins  till  he  was  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
place. 

“Why,  hello,  Mr.  Jenkins,”  he  said.  “I  see  you  have  come 
around?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply. 

“Are  you  still  of  the  mind  to  stay  out  here  and  go  to  work?” 
"Oh,  yes !  That  is  what  I  came  over  to  speak  to  you  about.” 
“Well,  I  need  a  man  right  here,  or  at  least  we  all  do.  I 
think  that  you  will  be  just  the  one  for  the  job.” 

“Thank  you.  I  assure  you  that  I  will  do  my  best  to  suit 
you.” 

“Quit  work,  boys,  till  we  talk  this  matter  over.  Here  is  a 
man  whom  I  am  going  to  recommend  as  being  straightforward 
and  honest.  He  will  be  just  the  man  for  us.  If  he  is,  his 
services  ought  to  be  worth  ten  dollars  a  day.” 

“What!”  gasped  Jenkins.  “Surely  you  are  not  making  fun 
of  me,  are  you?”  * 

“I  was  never  more  serious  in  my  life,”  replied  Wild.  “The 
position  you  will  hold  is  one  that  requires  nothing  short  of  an 
honest  man.  I  propose  that  you  shall  be  superintendent  of  our 
mine.”  *  * 

“We  are  satisfied  to  hire  him,”  said  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

“Of  course,”  added  Robedee ;  “you  know  what  you  are  doing.” 
“Well,  I  am  quite  sure  that  Jim  will  be  satisfied,  so  I  will 
tell  Mr.  Jenkins  what  his  duties  will  be,  and  then  if  he  wants 
the  job  he  can  go  right  to  work.” 

“Call  me  Walter;  that  is  my  first  name,”  spoke  up  Jenkins. 
“Very  well,  Walter,  then.  It  will  be  your  duty  to  always  be 
here  when  the  rest  of  us  are  away.  Outside  of  that,  you  can 
stay  around  and  help  in  the  general  work  that  we  ouyselves 
do.  You  will  be  the  boss  of  what  men  we  hire,  and  when  all 
four  of  us  are  away  at  one  time  we  shall  expect  you  to  see  that 
no  gold  dust,  or  anything  else,  goes  away  from  here  without 
our  knowledge.  So  you  see,  you  can  do  as  you  please  around 
town  so  long  as  we  are  around  here.”  * 

“I  understand,”  was  the  answer.  “I  will  put  in  my  full  time 
with  you.  There  is  nothing  to  call  me  away  from  here  that  I 
know  of.” 

“Suit  j'ourself  about  that  part  of  it,  but  remember  that  you 
must  always  be  here  when  none  of  the  four; of  us  is  here. 
When  will  you  go  to  work?” 

“I  am  ready  now.” 

“Good!  Your  time  starts  from  one  o’clock,  then.” 

Jenkins  pulled  off  his  coat  and  .rolled  up  his  sleeves. 

"Just  tell  me  what  to  do,  and  you.  will  find  me  perfectly  | 
willing,”  he  said. 

"Well,  we  will  leave  it  to  you  about  that.  If  you  find  any-  j 
Thing  that  needs  to  be  done,  why,  just  do  it,  if  you  persist  in  | 
putting  in  all  of  your  time  here.” 

“I  suppose  I  can  board  with  you?” 

“Oh,  yes.  That  will  be  necessary,  anyhow.  Your  wages  will 
be  ten  dollars  a  day  and  your  board.” 

Jenkins  looked  as  though  he  could  hardly  realize  his  good 
fortune. 


gang  of  toughs,  if  they  are  there  yet.  lie  will  get  his  halloo 
all  right,  if  he  pays  a  hundred  dollars.  That  will  just  abut 
L>e  enough  to  pay  for  a  good  carousal  for  the  men  who  liir 
themselves  out  to  him.” 

“There  are  the  men  he  has  engaged  coming  now.  See!  The 
have  a  wagon,  and  the  professor  is  in  it.” 

Young  Wild  West  and  his  partners  say  that  this  was  indee< 
the  case. 

Professor  Griggs  had  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  services  o 
teu  men  and  a  team  of  horses. 

The  men  were  honest  fellows,  but  of  the  reckless,  determine! 
sort. 

They  would  almost  as  soon  fight  as  eat. 

After  they  had  passed  along  up  the  mountain  road  Wilt 
went  over  to  the  company’s  ollice  to  tell  Jim  Dart  that  the; 
had  hired  a  man. 

•  As  might  be  supposed,  Jim.  was  perfectly  ^satisfied  with  whin 
had  been  done. 

“Jenkins  is  out  here  as  the  result  of  a  quarrel,”  said  Wild 
“I  shouldn’t  be  surprised  if  be  succeeds  in  coaxing  his  gir 
to  come  out  and  marry  him,  and  that  he  will  settle  down  hert 
for  good.  He  is  just  the  sort  of  a  man  we  want,  if  I  am  any 
judge  of  human  nature.” 

“Oh,  you  are  a  judge,  easy  enough.  I  never  saw  you  make  a 
mistake  in  a  man  yet,”  replied  Jim. 

Wild  remained  at  the  office  for  about  an  hour. 

Then  he  saw  the  professor  and  his  men  coming  back. 

They  had  the  balloon  in  the  wagon,  and  were  taking  things 
easy. 

As  they  passed  he  went  out. 

“Is  that  gang  we  drove  out  of  town  up  on  the  mountain  yet?” 
he  asked. 

“Nope!”  replied  the  driver  of  the  team.  “Tlier  whole  busi¬ 
ness  has  skedaddled.” 

“That  is  a  good  thing.  I  hope  they  have  left  for  good.  They 
are  not  the  sort  of  men  we  want  around  here.” 

“That’s  right !”  chimed  in  the  entire  crowd. 

“Professor,  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  get  your  balloon  in 
working  order  again,”  said  Wild,  looking  hard  at  the  old  man 
who  had  been  so  angry  at  him  for  shooting  a  hole  through  the 
silken  bag. 

“I  guess  I  can  fix  It  In  time,”  was  the  rejoinder.  “But  I 
don’t  thank  you  for  doing  what  you  did,  all  the  same.” 

“Ah!  Still  hold  the  grudge,  do  you?  WTell,  I  can’t  help  it. 
I  made  up  my  mind  that  I  was  not  going  to  sail  through  the 
air  to  some  place  where  no  one  lives.  I  took  the  course  1  did 
after  due  deliberation.” 

The  old  fellow  said  no  more. 

There  happened  to  be  a  vacant  building  in  town,  and  when 
our  hero  had  seen  the  balloon  placed  in  it  he  turned  to  Jim  and 
said : 

“I  suppose  I  had  better  pay  the  old  man  for  the  damage  I 
did,  so  if  he  comes  up  here  inquiring  for  me  at  any  time  just 
ask  him  for  his  bill,  will  you?” 

“Yes.  Shall  I  pay  it,  if  I  can’t  find  you  anywhere  around?” 
“Oh,  you  might  as  well.  1  don’t  think  his  bill  ought  to 
amount  to  more  than  a  hundred  dollars,  though.” 

“1  should  say  not” 

“If  it  is  don't  you  pay  it,  but  wait  until  I  come  around.” 

“All  right.” 

Wild  walked  on  over  to  the  post-office  to  have  a  chat  with 
Arietta. 

Old  man  Murdock  was  there,  and  after  talking  to  him  awhile, 
the  young  fellow  went  over  to  the  fair  postmistress. 

“You  must  be  expecting  an  important  letter,”  said  she. 
“You  come  around  here  so  much  oftener  than  any  one  else/’ 
“Well,  suppose  I  did  not  come  around  so  often'  what  then?” 
was  his  answer. 


“If  my  work  suits  you,  and  something  else  turns  out  all  right, 
I  might  make  up  my  mind  to  stay  here  altogether.  Do  you 
think  I  could  have  a  job  right  along  in  that  case?” 

“Yes.  If  your  work  suits,  and  we  find  you  to  be  the  sort 
of  man  I  take  you  to  be,  there  will  always  be  a  job  here  for 
you.” 

“All  right  I  think  I  will  write  another  letter  home  and  tell 
of  my  good  fortune.” 

“Do  -o”  observed  Wild.  “By  the  way,  what  has  become  of 
our  friend,  the  professor?”  # 

"II<-  wum  bargaining  with  some  men  to  go  and  get  his  bal¬ 
loon  when  I  left.” 

■  Ho  v  a. ml  did  he  offer  them?” 

•  A  hundred  dollars,  I  believe.  He  wanted  me  to  be  one  of 
the  {/arty,  hut  I  refused/* 

“Oh.  be  ll  get  enough  men  to  go  with  film  to  wipe  out  that 


“Oil,  some  one  might  feel  strange  about  it,  I  suppose.” 

“You  suppose?” 

“Yes.” 

“You  are  always  supiiosing,  It  seems.  Weil.  1  set  Mr.  Jen¬ 
kins  at  work  this  afternoon.” 

“You  did?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  he  won’t  keep  his  job  long.  As  soon  as  he  gets  an 
answer  to  the  letter  he  wrote  he  will  ho  starting  f or  i,  “ 
without  a  moment’s  delay.”  orQ(a 

“I  am  not  so  sure  about  that.” 

“Why  not?” 

“He  says  he  likes  the  place  here  and  that  he  umv  > 

in  It  for  good.”  *  tlU0  U0'vu 

“It  will  he  because  bo  gets  married  and  brings  bin  , 
film."  *  'U]b  hero. 
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“Sho  might  come  out  and  meet  him,  and  have  the  cere¬ 
mony  take  place  here.” 

"Has  he  told  you  that  that  might  be  the  case?” 

“Not  exactly,  but  he  has  hinted  as  much.” 

“Oh  I  Then  you  know  more  about  it  than  I  do.” 

‘‘Well,  i  only  know  what  he  said.  He  will  be  down  here 
to  mail  another  letter  before  the  mail  goes  out  again.” 

“lie  has  got  till  to-morrow  night,  then.” 

“Yes.  lie  knows  that.  He  has  found  how  often  the  mails 
arrive  and  leave.” 

“Wild,”  said  Arietta,  changing  the  subject,  “I  wonder  if 
there  is  a  good  show  running  over  in  Spondulicks  now?” 

“I  don’t  know,  but  I  can  easily  hod  out.  Brown  was  over 
there  yesterday.” 

“Well,  I  wish  you  would  go  and  ask  him.” 

“Do  you  think  you  would  like  to  go  over  and  see  a  show?” 

“Yes,  and  take  Charlie  and  his  wife,  and  Jim  and  Eloise 
Gardner  along  with  us.” 

“That  wouldn’t  be  a  bad  idea.  I’ll  go  over  to  Brown’s  and 
ask  him.” 

After  a  little  more  of  good-natured  chaff  Wild  left  the  post- 
ofliee  and  went  over  to  the  Gazoo. 

Brown  was  there  himself,  behind  the  bar. 

As  was  his  usual  custom,  Young  Wild  West  treated  every  one 
In  the  place,  and  then  he  called  Brown  aside. 

“You  were  over  to  Spondulicks  yesterday.  Did  you  take 
notice  whether  there  was  a  show  there  or  not?”  he  inquired. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply.  “I  couldn’t  help  but  notice  that  there 
was.  The  town  is  full  of  fancy-colored  posters.  I  didn’t  have 
time  to  take  it  in,  though.” 

"What  sort  of  a  show  is  it?” 

“A  circus,  I  guess.  The  pictures  were  of  men  in  tights  stand¬ 
ing  up  on  the  backs  of  horses  an’  goin’  around  a  ring  like  any¬ 
thing.  •  I  never  seen  a  circus,  an’  I  am  goin’  to  try  an’  run 
over  an’  see  this  one  before  it  goes  away.  It  will  be  there  a 
week.” 

“A  circus,  eh?”  mused  Wild,  half  aloud.  “Well,  I  guess 
I’ll  go  over  to-morrow  and  see  it.” 

“It’s  all  right,  Et,”  ho  said,  as  he  went  back  to  the  post- 
office.  “There  is  a  circus  over  at  Spondulicks.  We  will  ride 
over  to-morrow  morning  and  take  in  the  afternoon  perform¬ 
ance.  You  can  tell  the  women  folks,  and  I'll  speak  to  Charlie 
and  Jim.”  -  , 

A  circus  I  That  was  something  Arietta  had  never  seen,  but 
she  had  heard  much  about  them. 

When  she  went  home  to  supper  she  lost  no  time  in  telling 
Anna  and  Eloise  what  wTas  in  store  for  them. 

They  had  both  seen  a  circus,  but  they  were  not  averse  to 
going  again,  by  any  means. 

“I  shall  enjoy  the  trip  ever  so  much,”  said  Charlie’s  wife. 

“And  won’t  I,  though!”  exclaimed  Eloise,  whose  cheeks  were 
dow  rosy  again,  since  she  had  fully  recovered  from  her  severe 
illness. 

“I’d  like  to  know  who  wouldn’t  enjoy  the  ride  over  there,” 
observed  Arietta. 

"You  can  talk  that  wray,  because  you  are  an  accomplished 
equestrienne,”  retorted  Eloise.  “Anna  and  I  were  never  taught 
to  ride  horseback  till  we  came  out  here,  you  know:” 

“But  you  seem  to  get  along  all  right  at  it,  though.” 

“Well,  we  had  to  put  our  minds  to  it  and  learn.”  spoke  up 
Anna.  “If  we  couldn't  ride  horseback  in  a  town  like  this  we 
would  be  apt  to  be  looked  down  upon  by  those  who  can.” 

“And  that  would  be  from  every  man,  woman  and  child,” 
added  Eloise. 

“Don’t  be  too  sure  of  that,”  said  Arietta.  “There  are  miners 
in  Weston  who  don’t  know  any  more  about  riding  a  horse  than 
they  do  about  flying.” 

And  so  the  trio  talked  on,  happy  over  the  trip  they  were 
going  to  take  on  the  morrow. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  CTBCUS  ASD  WHAT  HAPPENED  AJTEB  IT. 

Shortly  after  nine  the  next  morning  Young  Wild  West  and 
Jim  Dart  mounted  their  horse3  and  rode  over  to  the  Murdock 
residence. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  lived  in  a  little  cottage  that  was  next  door, 
find  he  and  his  wife  were  waiting  there  for  them. 

The  horses  Arietta  and  Eloise  were  to  ride  were  saddled  and 
bridled  and  bitched  to  a  tree,  ready  for  them,  and  when  they 
jaw  their  escorts  ride  up  the  girls  were  not  long  in  coming  out  | 

AU  three  of  them  were  attired  in  handsome  riding  costumes,  * 


and  when  they  had  been  assisted  to  mount  they  made  ::  v<  ry 
pretty  and  graceful  appearance,  especially  Arietta,  who  merued 
to  be  a  born  equestrienne. 

Wild,  Charlie  and  Jim  were  attired  in  their  most  elaborate 
rigs,  and  when  they  rode  off.  Dove- Key e  Dave's  wife  made  the 
remark  that  she  “guessed  there  would  not  be  anything  at  tber 
circus  that  would  take  ther  shine  off  them!” 

All  hands  were  armed,  even  to  the  girls. 

They  each  carried  a  revolver,  and  they  knew  how  to  use 
it,  more  especially  Wild’s  girl,  who  was  a  very  good  shot 
indeed. 

Wild  had  an  idea  that  they  might  encounter  Dancing  Dick’s 
gang  on  the  road,  so  he  warned  them  to  be  on  the  lookout 

They  rode  on  at  any  easy  pace,  meeting  two  or  three  horse¬ 
men  who  were  on  their  way  to  Weston,  but  no  signs  of  the 
renegades  could  they  see. 

“I  reckon  they  have  made  a  bee-line  for  some  other  place, 
where  it  will  be  more  healthy  for  them,”  said  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

“Well,  I  hope  they  have,”  Wild  answered,  “for  I  shouldn’t 
want  to  meet  them  while  we  have  the  girls  with  us.  I  wouldn't 
be  afraid  that  I  would  get  hurt  myself,  but  I  never  like  to  see 
shooting  going  on  when  there  are  women  folks  around.” 

“No,  nor  I,”  spoke  up  Jim.  “I  think  the  three  of  us  could 
keep  that  gang  of  villains  at  a  safe  distance,  but  you  can't  tell 
what  might  happen  if  they  saw  the  girls  with  us.  They  might 
think  that  we  were  handicapped  by  them  and  become  a  little 
bolder.” 

“And  some  of  them  would  die  for  their  pains!”  exclaimed 
Arietta,  her  eyes  flashing.  “I  should  do  a  little  shooting  in  a 
case  like  that.” 

“That’s  right,  little  one,”  said  Wild.  “You  could  do  a  whole 
lot,  too ;  I  know  that  by  experience.” 

“We  would  all  try  and  do  our  share,  I  guess,”  spoke  up  Anna. 

Eloise  nodded  and  felt  of  her  revolver,  which  was  concealed 
from  view. 

“I  guess  we  will  be  able  to  take  care  of  ourselves,  unless 
something  entirety  unexpected  happens,”  remarked  Young  Wild 
West,  with  a  nod  of  approval. 

The  ride  to  Spondulicks  was  made  in  due  time. 

Spitfire,  the  beautiful  stallion,  wanted  to  show  his  speed, 
but  Wild  would  not  let  bim. 

There  Was  no  occasion  for  it  just  then,  and  he  did  not  want 
to  leave  his  companions  in  the  rear. 

As  they  rode  into  the  town  they  saw  it  was  fast  assuming 
the  appearance  of  a  city,  and  as  they  looked  around  they 
could  see  the  mammoth  circus  bills  Brown  had  told  Wild  about, 
scattered  all  over  on  the  sides  of  fences,  barns,  and  even  houses. 

The  three  dashing  looking  couples  rode  up  to  the  leading 
hotel,  which  was  the  one  our  hero  always  put  up  at  when  ho 
was  in  the  town,  attracting  no  little  attention  as  they  did  so. 

The  proprietor  was  on  the  stoop,  and  recognizing  Wild,  came 
out  to  meet  them  as  they  dismounted. 

“We  would  like  our  horses  property  taken  care  of.  and  then 
see  to  it  that  the  best  diuner  the  house  can  afford  is  prepared 
for  us,  Mr.  Landlord,”  said  Wild. 

“You  shall  have  the  best  service  we  can  give  to  any  one.” 
was  the  reply.  “Come  over  to  take  in  the  circus,  I  suppose?” 

“Yes,  that  is  about  it.” 

“Well,  they  say  it  is.  a  pretty  good  one  for  a  small  traveling 
show.  They  have  got  a  dozen  trained  horses  and  a  trick  mule.” 

“And  plenty  of  fancy  riders,  I  suppose?” 

“Ob,  yes,  both  male  and  female.  There’s  lots  of  acrobats, 
too.  and  some  trapeze  performers.” 

The  face  of  Eloise  flushed  as  she  heard  the  last  remark. 

She  was  thinking  of  the  miserable  life  she  had  led  as  a 
trapeze  performer. 

But  those  days  were  gone  now.  and  she  could  sit  in  the 
audience* and  look  at  others  do  the  difficult  feats. 

’I  he  ladies  were  shown  into  the  hotel  parlor,  and  then  Wild 
and  his  chums  went  into  the  barroom. 

This  was  also  the  gentlemen’s  sitting-room,  for  iu  those  times 
they  did  not  have  things  very  elaborate  in  the  West, 

Our  trio  of  friends  remained  here  till  the  bell  rang  for 
diuner. 

Then  they  went  to  the  parlor  and  escorted  the  ladies  to  the 
dining-room. 

The  dinner  prepared  for  them  was  something  realty  fine  and 
they  did  full  justice  to  it,  as  their  ride  had  Increased  their 

appetites.  • 

It  was  about  half-past  one  when  they  got  up  from  the  table. 

The  show  went  on  at  two. 

“We  may  as  well  go  to  the  tent  now.”  said  Cheyenno  Charlie 

“\os,”  spoke  up  Jim.  “There  may  be  such  a  crowd  ilmi  v* 
will  uot  be  able  to  get  a  good  seat” 

“Well,  let  us  go,  then,”  said  Wild. 
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The  tent  was  located  In  an  open  field  not  over  five  minutes’ 
v\  ulk  from  the  hotel,  and  they  soon  got  there. 

A*  mi-r^t  be  supposed,  there  was  a  large  crowd  outside  the 

tent 

If  there  were  half  that  many  Inside,  the  tent  must  certainly’ 
be  packed. 

Wild  went  to  the  ticket  wagon  and  purchased  six  of  the  best 
seats  the  show  afforded. 

They  went  inside  and  found  the  place  crowded. 

!  they  had  not  bought  reserved  seats  they  would  have  stood 
a  .'’Jin  cnance  of  sitting  down. 

As  it  was.  they  had  no  little  trouble  in  finding  a  place  where 
they  could  all  sit  together. 

l’retty  soon  the  apology  for  a  band  struck  up,  and  then  things 
became  lively. 

Peanuts  were  peddled  around  at  a  quarter  a  pint,  and  lem¬ 
onade  w  as  sold  for  ten  cents  per  glass. 

The  performance  opened  with  the  entry  of  the  twelve  trained 
horses,  with  male  and  female  riders  on  their  backs. 

They  went  through  a  sort  of  drill,  and  a  crowd  of  cow- 
punchers  who  were  seated  close  to  the  ring  began  to  jeer  them. 

That  was  altogether  too  tame  for  them. 

They  knew  something  about  riding  In  the  saddle  themselves. 

They  wanted  to  see  something  different  from  that. 

So  the  ring-master  wisely  cut  that  part  of  the  performance 
short. 

He  announced  that  some  great  French  lady  would  appear  in 
her  daring  act  of  leaping  through  paper  balloons  while  riding 
at  full  speed. 

The  cowpunchers  gave  a  cheer  as  the  fair  damsel  came  on. 

The  clown  came  on  at  the  same  time,  and  he,  too,  was  ap¬ 
plauded. 

When  the  gaudily  attired  rider  stood  upon  her  horse  and  did 
her  turn  the  audience  nearly  went  wild. 

The  majority  of  them  had  never  been  to  a  circus  before,  and 
they  appreciated  it 

The  cowpunchers  fairly  gloried  in  It,  and  It  Is  safe  to  say 
that  more  than  one  of  them  would  be  suffering  from  a  broken 
limb  before  many  days.  In  their  efforts  to  imitate  the  rider. 

The  clown  got  off  his  jokes  and  kept  the  audience  in  good 
humor  between  times,  and  so  the  show  went  on  till  finally  the 
tumblers  came  out  and  began  to  leap  and  turn  over  horses  fi-om 
the  spring-board. 

That  just  suited. 

Even  Young  Wild  West,  who  had  seen  almost  everything 
that  there  was  going,  was  pleased  at  it. 

The  tumblers  were  pretty  good  at  the  business. 

When  the  trapeze  performer  was  announced  Eloise  became 
very  much  interested. 

It  put  her  In  mind  of  old  times. 

She  watched  the  man  who  was  performing  with  the  greatest 
of  interest 

“You  could  do  as  well  as  that  couldn’t  you?”  asked  Jim. 

“Oh.  yes,”  was  the  reply.  “I  had  to,  or  there  would  have 
been  trouble.” 

There  was  some  more  riding  and  jokes  from  the  clown,  and 
finally  the  show  was  over. 

There  was  scarcely  one  who  went  out  of  the  tent  who  was 
not  satisfied. 

Our  friends  thought  they  had  been  well  paid  for  riding  over 
from  Weston,  and  for  the  time  being  they  forgot  all  about  the 
renegade  baud,  who  had  given  them  so  much  concern  while 
coming  over. 

It  was  nearly  half-past  four  when  they  came  out  of  the  tent, 
and  they  wanted  to  try  and  reach  homo  before  darkness  set  in. 

As  they  left  the  coniines  of  Spondulicks,  Wild  began  to  think 
of  Dancing  Dick  and  his  gang  again. 

Somehow  he  could  not  keep  the  villains  off  his  mind. 

He  said  nothing  to  his  companions,  however,  and  kept  on 
riding. 

Apparently  he  was  as  merry  as  any  of  them,  but  he  was  doing 
a  whole  lot  of  thinking,  nevertheless. 

They  had  made  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  to  Weston, 
nr. d  were  Watching  the  sun,  which  was  slowly  nearing  the 
horizon,  /hen  suddenly  a  rifle  shot  rang  out. 

Young  Wild  We-t  felt  a  stinging  sensation  on  the  side  of  his 
hr  id.  and  instinctively  he  clapped  bis  hand  there. 

"ly-ok  out !"  he  cried  to  his  companions.  “I  have  been 
grazed  by  a  bullet !” 

'j  ne  six  bad  h<  u  riding  in  a  bunch,  but  they  immediately 
0f>p3::»r*d.  as  to  not  make  too  good  a  mark  to  he  shot  at. 

there  OUM  A  puif  of  smoko  from  the  right  of  the 

ffjit id,  uud  a  report  rung  out.  N 


Another  bullet  came  Wild’s  way,  but  it  was  not  so  close 
this  time. 

“Wo  had  better  make  for  cover,”  said  Cheyenne  Charlie. 
“It  won’t  do  for  us  to  stay  here  and  be  shot  down  like  dogs.” 

“That’s  right,”  answered  Wild.  “Get  behind  that  crag  over 
there— q  ulck!” 

The  faces  of  the  girls  were  very  pale,  but  they  obeyed  as 
quick  as  a  flash. 

Another  shot  was  fired  before  they  reached  the  cover,  but 
it  flew  wide  of  the  mark. 

“It  won’t  do  for  us  to  attempt  to  ride  past  that  place,”  saJd 
Wild,  as  he  dismounted  and  handed  his  bridle  rein  to  Ari¬ 
etta.  “We  must  steal  up  on  those  fellows,  and  if  there  are 
not  too  many  of  them,  silence  them.  Charlie,  I  guess  you 
and  I  can  do  the  business.” 

“All  right!”  and  the  scout  dismounted  instantly. 

“What  are  you  goiug  to  do?”  asked  Anna,  anxiously. 

“Just  what  Wild  says,”  was  the  reply. 

“Don’t— please  don’t  go  and  run  into  any  danger.” 

“We  are  in  danger,  now,  if  I  am  any  Judge,”  retorted  Wild. 
“We  must  try  to  get  out  of  the  danger,  and  the  only  way  to 
do  it  is  to  locate  these  men  who  have  been  firing  at  us  and 
call  them  to  account  Jim,  you  will  stay  right  here  and  look 
after  the  ladies.” 

Arietta  did  not  say  a  word  against  this.  She  knew  that 
her  young  lover  knew  exactly  what  he  was  doing,  and  she 
put  the  utmost  confidence  in  him. 

Without  any  further  talk  on  the  subject,  Yonng  Wild  West 
led  the  way  up  a  steep  slope,  and  started  cautiously  in  the 
direction  from  which  the  shots  came. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  was  close  behind  him,  and  both  had  their 
revolvers  in  their  hands,  ready  for  instant  use. 

Wild  knew  that  the  distance  was  not  over  three  hundred 
yards,  and  he  wanted  to  get  near  enough  to  see  who  it  was 
that  had  attacked  them  from  ambush  in  such  a  cowardly  man¬ 
ner. 

He  was  pretty  sure  it  was  Dancing  Dick  and  his  men,  but 
still  he  might  be  mistaken. 

Experienced  in  woodcraft  as  they  were,  they  had  no  diffi¬ 
culty  In  making  their  way  along  in  a  noiseless  manner. 

In  three  minutes  they  were  very  near  the  spot  where  Wild 
had  seen  the  puff  of  smoke  when  the  second  shot  was  fired. 

He  came  to  a  pause  and.  motioned  his  companion  to  do  like¬ 
wise. 

The  next  instant  the  sound  of  low  voices  came  to  the  ears 

of  the  two. 

They  could  not  recognize  to  whom  they  belonged,  though 
Wild  was  pretty  sure  that  he  had  heard  them  before. 

They  thought  it  best  to  get  to  such  a  position  that  they 
might  be  able  to  discern  the  speakers. 

So  they  moved  off  to  the  right  and  then  came  around,  creep¬ 
ing  softly  through  the  tangled  undergrowth. 

Half  a  minute  later  they  came  in  view  of  two  men. 

They  both  belonged  to  the  gang  led  by  Dancing  Dick. 

Both  recognized  them  at  a  single  glance. 

They  were  not  over  twenty  feet  away,  and  were  peering 
from  behind  a  corner  of  rock  expectantly. 

“They  are  Rtnyin’  under  cover  a  good  while,”  said  one.  “I 
wonder  what  they  are  up  to,  anyhow?” 

“I  don’t  think  they’ll  come  past  us,”  said  the  other.  “It 
is  most  likely  they  have  put  back  for  Spondulicks,  or  else 
they  know  of  some  other  way  and  will  euchre  us.” 

The  man  who  had  first  spoken  uttered  an  oath. 

“Confound  that  Young  Wild  West,  anyhow!”  he  exclaimed. 
“I  thought  I  was  a  pretty  good  shot,  but  I  couldn’t  bring 
him  down,  it  seems.” 

“No;  an’  you  had  two  chances,  too.  I  reckon  I  come  pretty 
close  to  him.  though.” 

“Not  as  close  as  I  did.  Didn’t  you  see  him  clap  his  hand 
to  ther  side  of  his  head  when  I  fired?  I  thought  I  had  him 

sure!” 

“But  you  didn’t,  though.” 

“Well,  if  I  didn’t,  some  one  else  will  before  long.  Ther 
gong  mast  be  pretty  near  down  there  by  this  time,  so  if  they 
are  there  yet  it  will  soon  all  be  over.” 

Young  Wild  West  gave  a  start  and  clutched  his  companion 
by  the  arm. 

“What  do  you  think  of  that?”  he  whispered. 

“They  are  sneakin’  onto  Jim  an’  ther  women  folks,”  re¬ 
plied  Charlie.  “We  mhst  git  back  there  right  away.” 

“That’s  right.  Come  on!” 

As  the  scout  turned  a  twig  scracked  beneath  his  foot. 

The  two  villains  beard  it. 
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“Who's  there?”  demanded  one  of  them,  hastening  to  the 
spot. 

As  he  beheld  the  crouching  forms  of  our  two  friends  he 
called  to  his  companion,  and  raised  his  rifle  to  fire. 

But  Cheyenne  Charlie  was  too  quick  for  him. 

Crack! 

His  revolver  spoke,  and  the  fellow  rolled  over  in  the  agonies 
of  death. 

The  other  renegade  hastened  to  the  spot  and  started  in  to 
empty  his  revolver  the  moment  he  saw  Wild  and  Charlie. 

But  a  well  directed  shot  from  Wild’s  revolver  laid  him 
low,  and  then  they  sprang  to  their  feet,  and  started  on  a  run 
for  the  spot  where  they  had  left  Jhn  and  the  girls. 

But  before  they  were  half-way  there  they  heard  the  sound 
of  shooting. 

“We  are  too  late!”  gasped  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

Before  Wild  could  reply  the  clattering  of  hoofs  came  to 
their  ears,  and  peering  through  the  shrubbery  they  saw  their 
own  horses  and  those  of  their  companions  galloping  along 
the  road  in  the  direction  of  Weston. 

But  that  was  not  all  they  took  rote  of. 

Three  of  the  horses  were  riderless. 

One  was  Wild’s,  one  was  Charlie’s  and  the  other  Arietta’s. 

Hot  in  pursuit  of  them  was  a  mixed  band  of  whites  and 
Indians.  \ 

Jim  was  pouring  out  a  deadly  fire  from  his  revolvers  as  he 
sped  along,  and  Wild  noticed  that  two  of  the  villains  dropped 
in  quick  succession. 

But  what  had  become  of  Arietta? 

That  was  the  question  that  staggered  him. 

A  strange  feeling  of  dismay  crept  through  his  heart, 

“Charlie,”  said  he  hoarsely,  “they  have  got  Arietta.” 

The  scout  nodded.  * 

“We  must  git  her,  Wild!”  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  was  full 
of  determination. 

“I  don’t  like  the  looks  of  that  gang.  I  wonder  where  those 
red  fiends  came  from?  There  is  some  sort  of  a  plot  on  foot, 
I  am  sure.  Poor  little  Et!” 

“Never  mind,  now,”  answered  Charlie.  “We’ll  git  her  all 
right,  see  if  we  don’t.  Mebbe  they  ain’t  got  her  after  all. 
She  might  have  slipped  off  her  horse  in  ther  excitement,  an’ 
is  hidin’  somewhere  close  by.” 

The  two  remained  standing  right  where  they  were,  think¬ 
ing  it  best  not  to  venture  into  a  fight  with  the  villains,  as 
they  had  seen  at  least  a  score  of  them  ride  along  in  pursuit 
of  Jim  and  the  two  girls,  and  there  appeared  to  be  as  many 
more  standing  in  the  road. 

“They’ll  be  hunting  for  us  directly,  Wild,”  said  Charlie. 
“We  w'on’t  stand  much  of  a  show  with  ’em  without  our 
horses.” 

“No,”  was  the  grim  retort.  “But  I’ll  guarantee  that  they 
will  know  that  they  have  been  in  contact  with  some  one  be¬ 
fore  they  get  the  best  of  us.” 

“Well,  we’ve  already  plugged  two  of  ’em,  anyhow.” 

Just  then  the  men  began  to  move. 

The  two  crept  to  the  edge  of  the  little  bluff  a  few  feet 
distant,  and  peered  down  at  them. 

It  did  not  take  the  sharp  eyes  of  Wild  long  to  locate  a 
form  that  was  wrapped  in  a  blanket  that  an  Indian  chief 
had  on  his  horse  before  him. 

It  was  Arietta.  A  portion  of  the  pretty  dress  she  had 
worn  that  day  was  in  view. 

Wild  clutched  Cheyenne  Charlie  by  the  arm,  and  then  raised 
his  revolver. 

But  he  lowered  it  again  as  quickly. 

“It  won’t  do,”  he  whispered.  “If  I  shoot  him  it  won’t  help 
her  a  bit.  It  would  be  worse  for  all  of  us.” 

"Tliat’8  right.”  replied  his  companion.  “Now  Jest  cool  down 
a  little  an’  git  your  wits  together.  It’s  strategy  that’ll  do 
ther  business,  an’  nothin’  else.” 

“That’s  right,  pnrd!”  and  Wild  seized  Cbevenne  Charlie 
by  the  hand  and  shook  it  warmly.  “I  had  about  lost  all  my 
nerve,  but  you  have  brought  it  back  to  me.  We  will  rescue 
Arietta  and  teacb  that  gang  a  lesson  that  some  of  them  will 
never  forget." 

“Some  of  ’em,  did  you  say?” 

“Yes;  some  of  them.  They  won’t  all  be  living  to  remember 
it.” 

“All!  I  see  ther  p’iut.” 

“We  must  get.  awny  from  here,  right  away,  though.” 

It  was  hlch  time  that  they  did,  for  they  heard  the  excited 
voire?  of  the  renegades  as  they  viewed  the  two  bodies  of  their 
slain  companions. 

A  search  would  b«*  made  for  them  at  once. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

ARIETTA  AS  A  PROPHET. 

Jim  Dart  and  the  girls  were  taken  completely  by  surprise. 

They  were  seated  on  their  steeds,  just  where  Young  Wild 
West  told  them  to  remain,  and  were  anxiously  waiting,  when 
they  heard  the  report  of  a  revolver  from  the  direction  their 
two  friends  had  gone. 

“They  are  In  trouble,”  said  Jim,  and  just  then  the  second 
shot  rang  out. 

The  face  of  Arietta  was  very  paie,  but  her  eyes  shone  with 
a  determined  light. 

“It  was  Wild  and  Charlie  who  fired  those  shots,”  she  said, 
calmly. 

“Yes;  but - ” 

Jim  did  not  finish  what  he  was  going  to  say,  for  at  that 
moment  there  was  a  clatter,  followed  by  the  rush  of  many 
feet  beind  them,  and  they  found  themselves  almost  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  mixed  band  of  Indians  and  whites. 

Jim  started  right  in  at  shooting,  and  so  did  Arietta. 

Anna  and  Elolse  made  a  feeble  attempt,  but  had  all  they 
could  do  to  keep  on  their  horses. 

“We  must  get  out  of  here!”  cried  Jim,  with  clenched  teeth. 

It  seemed  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  band  of  villains  to  take 
them  alive. 

Arietta  was  still  holding  Wild’s  horse  by  the  bridle,  and 
suddenly,  without  the  least  warning,  the  stallion  made  a 
bolt 

In  spite  of  her  efforts  to  retain  her  position,  the  girl  was 
pnlled  from  the  saddle. 

She  uttered  a  cry,  but  it  was  too  late,  for  the  other  horses 
had  started. 

Away  they  all  went,  leaving  Arietta  on  the  ground  in  a 
confused  heap. 

But  she  did  not  remain  thus  over  a  second,  for  the  Indian 
chief,  Eagle  Wing,  who  was  in  the  party,  sprang  from  his 
pony  and  seized  her. 

“After  ’em!  Don’t  let  ’em  git  away!”  shouted  the  voice 
of  Dancing  Dick,  who  was  in  command  of  the  party.  “Fetch 
every  one  of  ’em  back  alive,  an’  that  sorrel  horse,  too!” 

Those  who  were  mounted  on  the  fleetest  animals  Immedi¬ 
ately  started  in  pursuit,  and  then  Eagle  Wing,  proud  of  his 
great  capture,  proceeded  to  wind  a  blanket  about  the  strug¬ 
gling  girl. 

She  had  dropped  her  revolver  in  the  fall  from  her  horse, 
otherwise  she  would  have  made  it  interesting  for  the  red 
demon. 

The  chances  are  that  she  would  have  shot  him  before  he 
could  have  rendered  her  helpless. 

But  as  it  was  now,  she  could  do  nothing  with  the  power¬ 
ful  brute. 

He  wound  the  blanket  tightly  about  her,  pinning  her  arms 
to  her  sides,  and  all  but  smothering  her. 

Then  Arietta  felt  herself  lifted  to  the  back  of  a  horse. 

She  tried  hard  to  cry  out  for  help,  but  the  blanket  shut 
her  off  so  that  only  a  faint  gurgle  could  be  heard. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  that  she  had  been  in  the  clutches 
of  a  Sioux  Indian,  but  she  was  horrified,  just  the  same. 

Such  a  thing  was  hard  to  get  used  to,  no  matter  how'  often 
it  happened. 

But  she  did  not  faint,  as  most  girls  would  have  done. 

She  was  thinking  of  her  lover,  l'oung  Wild  West. 

If  he  was  not  captured  or  killed  by  the  demons,  she  felt 
that  her  rescue  would  only  he  a  question  of  time. 

Faith  is  a  great  thing,  and  if  ever  any  one  had  faith  in 
a  person,  Arietta  Murdock  had  faith  in  Young  Wild  West. 

So  she  calmed  herself  down  as  much  ns  her  womanly  In¬ 
stincts  wrould  allow  her  to,  and  suffered  herself  to  be  carried 
along  without  a  struggle. 

The  horse  that  bore  her  and  her  captor  went  along  at  a 
walk,  and  presently  she  realized  that  they  were  ascending  a 
hill  that  was  rough  and  uneven.  / 

This  gave  her  hope. 

She  knew*  that  they  had  left  the  road,  and  in  that  case  they 
could  not  be  going  any  great  distance. 

She  had  not  gone  very  far  when  she  heard  the  sown  Is  of 
great  confusion  behind  her. 

Her  captor  came  fo  a  halt,  and  she  could  hear  a  white  man 
talking  to  him  excitedly. 

“Chief.”  she  heard  him  say.  “the  very  one  we  want  to  sit 
out  of  ther  way  is  right  around  here,  an*  another  one,  almost 
as  dangerous  as  he  Is,  is  with  him.  They  have  shot  two  of 
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tuy  ■  ‘cst  men.  which  must  have  happened  when  we  heard 
•  or  'hots  a<  we  rode  around  ther  other  way,  an’  come  up 
e-  v hit  there  was  there  of  ’em." 

“IV'.:'  grunted  the  chief.  “Eagle  Wing’s  braves  soon  find 
p  '  face-.  Send  out  two  of  his  best  men  and  bring  in  their 
scalns  In  one  hour.” 

“All  right,  chief:  If  you  kin  do  that  everything  will  be  all 
O.  K.  for  to-night  at  Weston.” 

Wing  xittered  a  peculiar  cry,  which  meant  for  his 
braves  to  assemble,  and  the  next  moment  they  came  running 
up  from  all  directions. 

He  looked  them  over  carefully,  and  then  selecting  two  of 

them,  told  them  to  go  out  and  find  the  two  palefaces  who 
were  in  the  vicinity  on  foot,  adding  that  they  were  dangerous, 
and  that  the  greatest  of  caution  must  be  used. 

"Bring  their  scalps  to  me,”  he  said,  “and  you  shall  be  re¬ 
warded.” 

“That’s  ther  way  to  talk!”  exclaimed  Dancing  Dick.  “Now, 

then,  if  them  two  men  of  yourn  are  any  good,  we’ll  have 

9  _  __  M 

em. 

Then  the  chief  urged  his  horse  up  the  hill  again,  and  Ari¬ 
etta  heard  no  more. 

But  she  had  heard  enough  to  let  her  know  that  Wild  was 
In  danger. 

But  the  danger  was  not  as  great  as  though  a  whole  army 
had  started  out  to  find  him  and  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

She  felt  that  the  chances  were  that  the  Indians  would  never 
come  back  to  report. 

It  was  not  over  five  minutes  after  the  march  was  resumed 
that  her  captor  came  to  a  halt  again. 

This  time  he  dismounted. 

She  was  lifted  from  the  horse  and  carried  along  for  a  few 
yards,  and  then  deposited  on  a  pile  of  skins. 

Realizing  that  no  one  was  holding  her  now,  Arietta  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  extricate  herself  from  the  folds  of  the  blanket. 

As  he  did  so  the  light  came  to  her  eyes  and  found  that 
she  was  in  a  tepee. 

She  was  not  alone  there,  either,  for  before  her  stood  an 
Indian  hag.  whose  face  was  so  repulsive  that  the  girl  re¬ 
coiled  from  her. 

The  sharp,  jet  black  eyes  snapped  viciously  at  her,  and 
Arietta  felt  that  she  was  to  have  a  very  harsh  jailer. 

“Ugh!”  exclaimed  the  hag  in  a  low,  guttural  voice,  “pale¬ 
face  maiden  scared.  What  she  do  here  in  Eagle  Wing’s 
tepee?” 

“I  didn’t  want  to  come  here,”  replied  the  girl  quickly.  “So 
ns  soon  as  you  will  let  me  out  I  will  run  away.” 

“Paleface*  maiden  no  come  to  be  Eagle  Wing’s  squaw?” 

“No.  I  will  die  first!” 

The  expression  on  the  hag’s  face  softened  somewhat,  but 
there  was  a  strange  glitter  in  her  eyes  which  Arietta  did  not 
like. 

“Unawah  take  good  care  of  paleface  maiden;  she  sit  down.” 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  that  was  really  soft  and  pleasing 
to  the  ear. 

Arietta  knew  that  it  would  be  useless  for  her  to  flee  from 
the  tepee  in  an  effort  to  make  her  Escape,  so  she  sat  down  on 
the  pile  of  skins  from  which  she  had  arisen  to  remove  the 
blanket. 

“What  paleface  maiden's  name?”  asked  she  who  called  her¬ 
self  Unawah. 

“Arietta.” 

“Ugh!  Where  she  come  from?” 

“From  Weston,  a  town  about  three  miles  from  here.” 

“She  come  here  to  be  the  squaw  of  Eagle  Wing,  and  then 
get  afraid?” 

“No.  The  Indians  and  bad  white  men  shoot  at  us  and  I 
fell  from  my  horse.  Then  Eagle  Wing  catch  me  and  throw 
blanket  over  my  bead  .and  bring  me  here,”  replied  Arietta, 
trr'nsr  to  make  the  old  squaw  understand  the  situation. 

“Arietta  speak  truth?” 

«Ye«  Unawah.  Arietta  has  a  handsome  young  white  man, 
whose  squaw  she  will  he  when  she  Is  older.  She  will  die 
rar.h'T  than  be  the  squaw  of  Eagle  Wing.” 

“Good!”  exclaimed  the  hag. 

Tk'-  captive  girl  knew  the  full  situation  now. 

q-t  „  chief  had  evidently  told  Unawah  that  he  was  going 
to  Krinz  a  white  squaw  to  his  tepee,  and  that  she  was  com- 
inr  of  her  o”.  n  free  will,  but  would  be  frightened  badly 
when  she  got  there,  In  all  probability,  and  that  she  must  be 
treated  tenderly. 

And  Unawah  war  very  jealous,  though  she  had  said  noth¬ 
ing  to  Eagle  Wing. 

'i  uu  Hloux  chief  had  not  figured  on  getting  a  white  girl 


for  his  captive  who  was  a  true  border  maiden,  and  had  been 
captured  by  Indians  before,  and  who  was  not  the  kind  to 
shriek  and  faint  and  go  into  hysterics. 

Unawah  believed  Arietta  when  she  said  she  had  been 
brought  there  against  her  will. 

But  she  dared  not  let  the  girl  go  out  of  the  tepee. 

She  did  not  want  to  rouse  the  ire  of  her  chief. 

The  slanting  rays  of  the  setting  sun  shot  through  the  open¬ 
ing  iu  the  tepee,  and  fell  full  upon  the  face  of  the  girl  cap¬ 
tive. 

She  was  very  pale,  and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes,  but 
still  she  was  quite  calm. 

She  was  thinking  of  her  hero.  Young  Wild  West. 

Just  then  she  did  not  fear  so  much  for  herself  as  she  did 
for  him. 

Arietta  paid  no  attention  to  Unawah,  who  had  taken  a  seat 
between  her  and  the  opening.  Five,  ten,  fifteen  minutes 
passed. 

Then  the  flap  was  thrown  back,  and  an  Indian  girl  of 
about  Arietta’s  age  appeared  carrying  a  bark  tray  on  which 
was  meat,  corn  bread  and  fruit  and  a  jar  of  water. 

Unawah  took  it  from  the  girl  and  promptly  dismissed  her. 

“Arietta  must  eat,”  said  the  hag.  “She  very  brave,  and 
she  must  eat  to  keep  strength,  if  she  no  want  to  be  Eagle 
Wing’s  squaw.” 

“I  am  not  hungry.”  replied  the  girl,  “but  I  will  try  to  eat 
a  little  to  please  you.” 

The  reply  had  its  effect  on  the  hag.  It  occurred  to  her 
that  the  fair  captive  had  formed  a  liking  for  her,  and  even 
an  Indian  squaw  is  not  averse  to  flattery. 

i  So  she  waited  on  Arietta  as  though  she  had  been  a  princess. 

The  girl  ate  very  little  of  the  food  provided  for  her,  but 
enough  to  show  that  she  was  willing  to  eat  if  her  appetite  de¬ 
manded  it 

After  a  while  her  jailer  called  the  maiden  who  had  brought 
in  the  tray,  and  sent  her  away  with  the  remains  of  the 
repast. 

It  was  now  getting  dark,  and  a  fire  was  blazing  not  far 
away  from  the  tepee. 

There  was  only  one  thought  on  the  mind  of  the  fair  cap¬ 
tive,  and  that  was  Young  Wild  West. 

“Where  is  he?”  she  asked  herself.  “Is  he  safe?” 

Then  she  thought  of  how  he  always  laughed  at  her  fears, 
and  she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  be. 

While  she  was  meditating  thus  the  flap  opened  and  the  re¬ 
pulsive  face  of  Eagle  Wing  was  thrust  in. 

“Paleface  maiden  very  pretty,”  he  said.  “She  no  cry;  she 
brave  paleface.” 

Arietta  determined  to  put  on  a  bold  front,  and  she  nerved 
I  herself  accordingly. 

“You  had  better  set  me  free,  chief,”  she  said,  as  calmly  as 
she  could  under  the  circumstances. 

He  looked  at  her  In  surprise. 

“Unawah  go  out,”  he  exclaimed,  turning  lo  the  old  squaw. 

This  order  was  obeyed  without  a  murmur. 

“The  white  maiden  must  be  the  squaw  of  Eagle  Wing,” 
he  said,  in  the  softest  voice  he  could  assume,  when  he  was 
satisfied  that  Unawah  was  out  of  hearing. 

“The  white  maiden  cannot  be  the  squaw  of  Eagle  Wing,” 
replied  Arietta  firmly,  but  slowly. 

“She  will  change  her  mind.  Eagle  Wing  is  a  great  brave, 
and  he  will  treat  her  as  the  rich  palefaces  treat  their  squaws.” 

Arietta  was  doing  a  wholo  lot  of  thinking  just  then. 

Suddenly  a  plan  of  action  struck  her  as  quick  as  a  flash. 

“Does  Eagle  Wing  want  the  white  maiden  to  tel!  liis  future 
for  him?”  she  asked. 

He  looked  at  her  in  astonishment,  and  ihen  hesitatingly 
replied: 

“Yes.” 

Indians  are  a  very  superstitious  lot,  and  her  manner  fright¬ 
ened  him,  to  a  certain  extent 

She  was  not  slow  to  note  this,  and  she  took  advantage  of 
It. 

“Eagle  Wing,”  said  she,  sternly,  “I  have  read  the  future 
of  a  great  many,  and  I  have  never  lied  when  1  did  so.  You 
are  a  great  chief,  but  you  lmve  made  a  mistake.  That  mis¬ 
take  will  cost  you  your  life.  Inside  the  time  between  this 
and  another  sunset  you  will  die!” 

The  Indian  sprang  back  a  step  and  looked  hard  at  the  girl 
in  the  gathering  darkness. 

He  could  see  nothing  but  a  cold  expression  of  fearlessness 
on  her  face,  and  In  spite  of  Ills  boasted  bravery  ho  felt  his 
flesh  beginning  to  creep. 

“The  paleface  maiden  does  not  speak  the  truth,”  he  nnu- 
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aged  to  blurt  out.  “She  Is  trying  to  frighten  Engle  Wing 
by  saying  things  that  are  not  so.” 

“Wait  and  see,”  went  on  the  girl.  “You  will  meet  your 
death  from  a  bullet  aimed  by  a  dashing  young  man,  whose 
nerve  is  as  steady  as  a  rock,  and  whose  eye  Is  as  sure  as  the 
hawk’s.  lie  never  misses  when  he  fires.” 

Without  another  word  the  chief  left  the  tepee. 

Arietta  saw  that  she  had  scored  a  great  victory. 

“Now,  if  only  Wild  and  Charlie  are  not  captured  or  killed,” 
she  thought.  “But  I  feel  that  they  are  all  right,  and  that 
this  will  come  out  all  right.  I  have  been  in  a  worse  place 
than  this,  for  as  long  as  1  can  control  the  chief  I  will  be 
safe.  Something  must  be  done  before  sunset  to-morrow,  and 
that  is  where  my  hope  lies.” 

The  chief  had  scarcely  gone  out  when  Unawah  came  in 
again. 

There  was  something  like  a  look  of  triumph  In  the  coal 
black  eyes  of  the  squaw. 

It  struck  Arietta  that  she  had  been  listening  to  the  con¬ 
versation. 

The  old  hag  carried  an  earthen  dish  into  which  was  some 
buffalo  fat  with  a  rude  wick  stuck  in  it. 

This  was  lighted,  and  it  shed  a  ghostly  glare  around  the 
interior  of  the  tepee. 

“The  paleface  maiden  Is  a  wonder!”  exclaimed  Unawah,  in 
a  low  tone.  “She  can  read  the  future.  She  must  tell  Unawah 
what  is  for  her.” 

Arietta  was  puzzled  at  this  request. 

She  had  not  expected  it. 

The  squaw  had  certainly  been  listening  to  the  prophecy  she 
had  made  to  Eagle  Wing,  and  she  believed  it  would  come  true. 

That  accounted  for  the  strange,  weird  expression  of  her 
eyes. 

Arietta’s  brain  worked  quickly. 

There  was  nothing  sluggish  about  It. 

She  concluded  to  tell  the  squaw’s  fortune. 

And  she  wanted  it  to  please  her  somewhat. 

She  took  the  horny,  copper-hued  hand  in  her  own -and  said: 

“Unawah  has  seen  many  happy  days;  she  does  not  see  them 
now.  In  another  moon  she  will  be  back  among  her  people, 
and  she  will  live  alone  in  her  tepee  and  sing  to  herself  of  the 
happy  days  she  has  seen.  She  will  be  thankful  to  the  Great 
Spirit  that  she  has  lived  so  long.” 

“Arietta  must  tell  me  more!”  cried  Unawah,  passionately. 
“She  must  tell  me  what  will  happen  before  sunset  to-morrow. 
She  must  tell  me,  for  Unawah  believes  that  she  can.” 

“There  will  be  a  great  fight  with  the  white  men  in  Weston,” 
resumed  the  girl,  not  changing  a  muscle  of  her  face.  “Eagle 
Wing  will  be  beaten,  and  he  will  try  to  carry  me  off.  The 
brave  young  paleface  who  wants  me  for  his  squaw  will  shoot 
Eagle  Wing,  and  Unawah  will  go  back  to  her  village  with 
the  braves  of  his  tribe.” 

“And  what  will  happen  to  Arietta?” 

“That  I  cannot  tell.  I  cannot  read  what  is  in  store  for  me. 
I  can  only  read  what  there  is  for  others.” 

“Arietta  has  spoken;  it  Is  welL” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

WHAT  JIM  DID. 

Jim  Dart  and  his  two  female  companions  soon  outdistanced 
their  pursuers. 

He  knew  not  what  course  to  pursue,  and  it  was  not  until 
they  were  within  less  than  a  mile  of  Weston  that  he  decided. 

It  was  then  that  Spitfire,  Young  Wild  West’s  sorrel,  stopped 
suddenly  and  turned  around  and  went  trotting  back. 

“Ah!”  exclaimed  Jim,  “I  know  what  to  do  now.  I  must 
go  back.” 

“To  save  them  If  you  can?”  asked  Cheyenne  Charlie’s  wife, 
anxiously. 

“Yes,  but  you  must  ride  on  home  and  notify  old  man  Mur¬ 
dock  and  Dove-Eye  Dave  of  .lust  what  has  happened.  Tell 
them  to  get  a  party  of  armed  men  together  and  come  out 
this  way  as  soon  os  possible.” 

“All  right,”  and  the  two  rode  off. 

Arietta's  horse  seemed  inclined  to  follow  Spitfire,  and  before 
Jim  could  stop  him  he  was  off  .with  him. 


The  two  riderless  horses  were  now  far  ahead  of  him,  and 

he  could  no  longer  hear  or  see  them. 

Tiie  sun  had  not  yet  gone  down,  and  knowing  a  way  to  go 
around  to  the  right  and  get  past  the  place  where  the  band  of 
Indians  and  whites  had  been  mnssed,  Jim  made  for  It. 

It  was  rough  and  dangerous  riding  by  that  route,  and  he 
was  necessarily  forced  to  ride  slow. 

Oftentimes  he  was  compelled  to  dismount  and  lead  his  horve, 
but  he  was  getting  there,  slow,  but  sure. 

Just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  the  boy  reached  a  point  about 
half  a  mile  the  other  side  of  the  spot  where  the  first  shot  hud 
been  fired. 

He  was  now  on  the  regular  road  leading  Into  Weston. 

The  evening  stage  coach  was  coming  along,  and  halting  it, 
lie  told  the  driver  wliat  had  happened  and  urged  him  to  send 
out  a  posse  of  men  at  once. 

He  was  now  sure  that  help  would  soon  arrive,  and  he  re¬ 
mained  there  for  half  an  hour,  listening  for  the  sound  of 
shots,  as  he  thought  the  stage  coach  might  be  attacked. 

But  none  came,  so  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  • 
been  unmolested. 

Darkness  had  just  about  settled  upon  the  mountain  when 
Jim  dismounted  and  tied  his  horse  in  a  snug  hiding-place. 

He  bad  scarcely  done  so  when  he  heard  a  whinny  close  at 

hand. 

A  horse  has  no  voice,  but  Jim  recognized  that  whinny,  Just 

the  same. 

It  came  from  Young  Wild  West’s  horse. 

The  next  minute  the  animal  came  up  to  him  and  rubbed v 
its  nose  against  his  shoulder. 

Behind  the  stallion  came  Arietta’s  steed. 

Jim  quickly  caught  them  both  and  tied  them  In  the  se¬ 
cluded  spot  close  to  his. 

He  was  satisfied  that  they  would  not  be  discovered  unless  " 
it  was  by  accident,  as  they  were  in  a  little  glen  fifty  yards  from 
the  road. 

Then  Jim  examined  his  revolvers,  and  finding  them  all  right, 
started  parallel  for  the  point  where  Wild  and  Charlie  had 
ascended  the  hill  to  go  in  search  of  the  men  who  had  fired 

at  them. 

It  was  as  dark  as  a  pocket,  but  Jim  knew  his  business. 

At  intervals  of  every  thirty  seconds  he  would  pause  and  hold 
his  ear  flat  to  the  ground. 

By  listening  in  that  manner  he  could  detect  the  least  footfall 
within  a  distance  of  several  yards. 

At  the  end  of  five  minutes  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  must  be  pretty  close  to  the  spot  where  he  had  last  seen 
his  friends. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  he  had  Indians  to  con¬ 
tend  with,  Jim  would  net  have  been  so  cautious. 

He  was  lying  with  his  ear  close  to  the  ground  when  he 
felt  a  jar  near  him. 

It  was  repeated,  and  then  acting  on  a  sudden  Impulse,  he 
drew  his  keen-edged  hunting-knife. 

Something  told  him  that  there  was  an  Indian  near  him. 
The  next  moment  a  moccasined  foot  stepped  squarely  upon 
his  leg. 

There  was  a  guttural  “Ugh!”  and  then  Jim  raised  himself 
upward  and  shot  out  his  knife. 

It  was  a  chance  move,  but  luck  was  with  him. 

A  body  fell  forward  upon  him. 

A  single  groan  and  a  gasp,  and  all  was  still. 

Jim  quickly  seized  the  body  and  rolled  it  from  him. 

He  had  been  sure  that  it  was  an  Indian,  and  his  fingers  told 
him  that  he  was  not  mistaken. 

He  could  feel  the  trappings  that  the  redmen  wear. 

The  whole  thing  had  happened  in  a  few  seconds,  and  scarce- 
1  a  particle  of  noise  had  been  made. 

Jim  arose  to  his  feet,  and  as  he  did  so  the  faint  call  of  a 
nightbird  came  to  his  ears. 

“That  wasn’t  a  bird;  that's  the  partner  of  this  fellow,"  he 
thought. 

He  concluded  to  give  an  answering  cry  In  the  same  manner. 

He  did  so. 

The  cry  was  repeated. 

“I  don’t  like  to  do  it,"  the  boy  muttered,  “but  I  must  Thov 
have  sent  out  scouts  to  search  for  some  one — probably  Wild 
and  Charlie — and  I  hope  there  are  no  more  of  them,  after  l 
fix  this  fellow." 

Pretty  soon  lie  detected  the  sound  of  a  footstep. 

Then  a  figure  loomed  up  right  in  front  of  him. 


Cheyenne  Charlie's  steed  went  along  with  the  women  folks. 
Jim  rode  on  Imck  until  he  was  within  a  mile  of  the  place 
where  the  attack  and  capture  of  Arietta  bad  occurred. 


Jtra  waited  till  he  heard  a  whispered  exclamation  in  the 
Sioux  tongue,  and  then  he  sprang  forward  and  plunged  hi* 
knife  into  something  that  quickly  yielded. 

There  was  a  gasp,  and  then  a  body  rolled  to  the  ground. 
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A  cold  sweat  broke  out  on  the  boy’s  forehead. 

He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  taking  the  life  of  even  an  Indian 
it;  that  way.  but  he  knew  he  must  do  it  if  he  would  protect 
his  own  and  savejthe  lives  of  his  friends. 

Not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  Jim  remained  standing  in 
silence  for  the  space  of  five  minutes. 

Then  he  decided  to  work  his  way  for  the  point  Wild  and 
Charlie  had  started  for. 

He  was  just  as  careful  as  ever,  and  made  slow’  progress  in 

consequence. 

After  a  while  he  came  to  the  place  where  the  two  men  had 
been  slain  in  their  efforts  to  shoot  Wild  and  the  scout. 

The  bodies  had  not  been  taken  away. 

At  first  Jim  thought  they  might  be  bis  friends,  and  a  strange 
feeling  of  uneasiness  came  over  him. 

His  hands  trembled  as  he  felt  over  their  forms  to  learn  the 

truth. 

He  felt  of  their  heads,  and  as  both  had  worn  short  hair  in 
life,  he  found  that  his  fears  were  groundless. 

A  sigh  of  relief  escaped  the  lips  of  the  boy  as  he  crept  away 
from  the  spot. 

Presently  he  could  hear  the  confused  murmur  of  many 
voices. 

“I  must  be  near  the  camp  of  the  scoundrels,”  he  muttered. 

“Well,  I  will  go  as  close  to  it  as  I  can  and  see  if  they  have 
got  Wild  and  Charlie  prisoners.  If  they  have,  though,  I  don’t 
see  what  those  Indian  scouts  were  sneaking  so  cautiously 
around  through  the  woods  for.” 

The  noise  kept  increasing,  and  finally  the  voice  of  an  Indian, 
as  though  raised  in  oration,  came  to  Jim’s  hearing. 

He  grew  a  little  bolder,  knowing  that  the  band  would  be  apt 
to  be  all  attention  to  what  was  going  on. 

Nearer"  and  nearer  he  crept,  and  presently  he  had  reached 
a  point  a  dozen  yards  from  the  ledge  that  led  to  the  camp  of 
the  mixed  band. 

But  as  the  ledge  curled  to  the  right  he  could  not  see  what 
was  going  on,  though  the  reflection  o?  a  big  fire  came  to  him. 

There  was  a  tree  close  by,  and  he  calculated  that  if  he 
ascended  it  about  fifteen  feet  he  would  be  able  to  see  nicely. 

But  it  was  quite  a  risk  to  expose  himself  while  climbing 
the  tree,  and  he  hesitated. 

But  only  for  a  moment. 

His  curiosity  was  too  strong,  and  he  was  very  anxious  to  see 
if  his  friends  were  there,  and  if  they  were  not  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Arietta  Murdock,  who  he  knew  must  be. 

The  tree  wras  not  a  difficult  one  to  climb,  and  making  his 
way  noiselessly  to  it,  he  stood  up  and  began  to  ascend  it. 

In  less  than  half  a  minute  he  was  high  enough  to  conceal 
his  body  among  the  thick-leaved  branches. 

Once  more  he  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief. 

His  movements  since  he  left  the  horses  had  been  very  risky 
and  daring. 

And  so  far  he  had  come  out  unscathed. 

Higher  into  the  branches  he  -went,  and  then  peering  through 
the  foliage,  he  found  he  had  an  excellent  view  of  the  camp. 

He  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  men  were  for  the  most  part 
mounted  and  ready  to  leave  it. 

All  but  about  a  dozen  Indians  were  on  the  backs  of  horses, 
and  an  iDdian  chief,  whom  Jim  did  not  remember  of  having 
ever  seen  before,  was  making  a  speech  to  them. 

When  he  had  finished,  who  should  get  to  the  front  but 
DanciDg  Dick. 

He  started  in  to  tell  them  what  a  harvest  they  would  reap 
that  night  when  they  rode  into  Weston  and  burned  its  build- 
ings. 

The  rum  and  gold  dust  they  would  get  would  be  an  awful 
amount,  so  he  stated,  and  in  spite  of  the  situation  Jim  could 
not  help  but  smile. 

He  was  thinking  that  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  the  band  of 
wcruld-be  raiders  ever  reached  the  town. 

It  was  pretty  certain  that  by  this  time  a  rescuing  party 
were  even  now  on  their  way  in  search  of  the  captive  girl  and 
mining  Wild  and  Charlie. 

Alter  about  ten  minutes,  during  which  the  chief  dismounted 
once  and  went  into  a  tepee  that  was  more  gaudy  than  any  of 
the  r<»t,  the  band  came  out  of  the  camp  over  the  ledge,  single 

file. 

T'r mj  passed  directly  beneath  the  tree  Jim  was  in,  leaving 
v.  if  h  more  than  a  dozen  in  camp,  some  of  whom  were 

squaws. 

Not  a  white  man  remained. 

is  good!"  exclaimed  Jim  under  his  breath.  “Now,  if 
t:  t.j  oaven’t  killed  Wild  and  Charlie,  this  thing  will  turn  out 

all  riant,  after  alL* 


He  waited  till  the  horsemen  were  out  of  hearing,  and  then 
cautiously  descended  the  tree. 

Jim’s  limit  of  luck  had  passed,  it  seemed,  for  his  feet  had 
scarcely  touched  the  ground  when  he  found  himself  in  the 
grasp  of  two  Indians. 

He  had  been  over-anxious  to  get  to  the  ground,  and  they  had 
heard  the  noise  he  made. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  INDIAN  CHIEFS  LAST  MOVE. 

Young  Wild  West  and  Cheyenne  Charlie  struck  off  to  the 
right  when  they  left  the  vicinity  of  the  spot  where  the  dead 
renegades  lay. 

They  made  up  their  minds  that  they  would  have  to  work 
sharp  to  keep  out  of  the  clutches  of  the  villain,  but  they  did 
not  want  to  go  too  far  away,  on  account  of  Arietta  being  ai 
prisoner. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  stop  and  figure  out  what  they  were 
going  to  do. 

They  would  have  to  do  their  figuring  as  they  went. 

Chance  led  their  footsteps  directly  for  the  camp  of  the  rene¬ 
gades  and  Indians. 

The  villains  coming  on  behind  them  naturally  made  them 
think  that  they  were  being  pursued. 

Our  two  friends  had  not  gone  a  great  distance  when  they 
found  the  entrance  to  the  camp  right  before  them. 

Then  they  saw  the  mistake  they  had  made. 

“This  way!”  whispered  Wild,  and  he  turned  off  to  the  right| 
and  began  to  crawl  through  the  bushes  up  a  steep  ascent. 

Charlie  followed  him,  and  they  soon  reached  the  top. 

But  then  something  happened  that  they  had  not  counted  on. 

The  dirt  caved  from  beneath  their  feet,  and  they  went  shoot- , 
mg  down  a  smooth  surface  into  a  pit. 

The  noise  made  was  considerable,  and  they  tightened  their 
grips  on  their  revolvers  as  they  scrambled  to  their  feet. 

But  a  minute  passed  and  no  one  came  near  them. 

They  could  hear  the  voices  of  their  enemies,  though  not  very 
plainly. 

After  a  couple  more  minutes  had  flitted  by  it  occurred  to 
Young  Wild  West  that  they  had  accidentally  struck  a  very 
good  hiding-place. 

But  the  question  that  now  arose  was: 

Could  they  get  out  of  it? 

Wild  began  feeling  about  him. 

In  less  than  a  minute  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  in  a  sort  of  trap. 

The  pit  they  had  tumbled  in  was  about  fifteen  feet  deep, 
irregular  in  shape,  but  there  was  net  a  thing  to  grasp  upon 
its  wall  of  solid  rock. 

The  place  where  they  had  slid  down  was  altogether  too 
steep  and  slippery  to  even  think  of  climbing,  and  so  they 
faced  each  other  in  the  darkness  for  a  moment  and  remained 
silent. 

“My  luck  don’t  seem  to  be  with  me  to-day,”  said  Young  Wild 
West.  “If  it  wasn’t  for  the  fact  that  Arietta  i3  a  captive  of 
that  murderous  gang  I  wouldn’t  care  a  bit.  I  am  getting  over¬ 
anxious,  Charlie.” 

“Well,  there  is  only  one  way  that  I  kin  think  of  to  git  out 
of  here  very  soon,”  was  tho  reply. 

“What  way  is  that?” 

“If  we  were  to  fire  a  shot  it  is  most  likely  that  some  of  ther 
gang  would  come  here  an’  find  us.” 

“That  is  very  true,”  answered  Wild,  “but  it  is  also  most 
likely  that  they  would  either  kill  or  capture  us  in  that  event. 
So  which  is  the  best  to  do — fire  a  shot,  or  stay  here  and  try 
and  figure  out  some  other  way  to  get  out?” 

“Stay  here  for  a  while,  I  guess.” 

“That  is  what  I  think.” 

“We  ain’t  near  as  bad  off  as  wre  were  that  time  when  the 
road  agents  lowered  us  into  that  deep  well-like  hole,  after  first 
tying  us  hand  an’  foot.” 

“That  is  very  true,”  answered  Wild.  “But  you  must  re¬ 
member  that  we  only  had  oursolves  to  worry  about  that  time; 
now,  my  little  sweetheart  is  in  great  danger,  and  we  don’t 
really  know  what  becamo  of  your  wife  and  tho  rest.” 

“That’s  so,”  and  the  scout  shrugged  Ilia  shoulders  uneasily. 
“It  might  be  that  ther  murderous  hounds  captured  them,  too.” 

“I  hardly  think  they  did,  though;  but,  still,  it  Ib  possible, 
you  know.” 

“You’re  right;  it  is  possible.  Wild,  we  must  git  out  of  here." 

“That’s  it;  but  how?" 
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“You  will  have  to  think  of  a  way;  I  can’t.” 

Young  Wild  West  sat  down  on  the  ground. 

After  a  minute  or  so  of  meditation  he  struck  a  match,  much 
to  Cheyenne  Charlie’s  surprise. 

He  was  going  to  run  the  risk  of  having  a  look  dt  the  inside 
of  the  place  they  were  in. 

As  the  sulphur  burned  from  the  match  and  it  settled  into 
a  steady  blaze,  he  made  a  quick  survey  of  their  prison. 

He  looked  up  at  first  and  quickly  satisfied  himself  that  the 
light  could  not  be  seen  by  any  one  unless  they  were  right  at 
the  top,  looking  downward. 

He  shook  his  head  as  the  match  flickered  and  went  out. 

“I  can’t  see  any  way  to  get  out,  unless  we  can  do  it  by  one 
of  us  getting  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  other,  and  then  make 
a  leap  for  the  top.” 

“Well,  you  are  a  great  deal  more  supple  than  I  am;  suppose 
you  git  on  my  shoulders  an’  try  it?” 

“I  will.  Get  over  here  and  lean  against  the  wall.  You  must 
hold  your  body  stiff.” 

“All  right.  I  can  do  that  easy  enough." 

Charlie  placed  himself  as  he  was  directed,  and  then,  after  re¬ 
moving  his  boots,  Wild  climbed'  nimbly  upon  his  shoulders. 

Then  he  made  a  spring  upward  and  missed  the  edge  of  the 
pit  by  several  inches. 

He  could  not  tell  how  close  he  came  to  it,  as  he  could  not 
see. 

Hut  when  he  came  down  he  missed  Charlie’s  shoulders  and 
landed  pretty  heavily  on  the  ground. 

“We  can’t  do  it  that  way,”  he  said.  “But  I  think  we  can 
find  a  way  to  do  it.” 

“How?”  asked  the  scout  eagerly. 

“We  must  find  something  for  you  to  stand  on,  so  when  I 
get  on  your  shoulders  I  will  be  nearer  to  the  top.” 

“But  what  are  we  going  to  find  in  here?” 

“Dirt,  if  nothing  else.” 

“By  jingo!  That’s  so!  I  never  thought  of  that.” 

“We  will  get  to  work  and  dig  up  a  pile  with  our  knives.” 

“No  sooner  said  than  done.” 

They  did  start  right  in,  but  found  it  very  hard  digging. 

They  kept  up  a  conversation  in  whispers  as  they  worked 
away,  ever  and  anon  the  hum  of  the  voices  of  their  enemies 
reaching  their  ears. 

Wild  reckoned  that  they  must  get  a  solid  pile  about  two 
feet  high  before  he  tried  it  again. 

Pretty  soon  they  heard  the  excitement  caused  by  the  mixed 
band  of  Villains  as  they  were  getting  ready  to  start. 

But  the  sounds  were  so  vague  that  they  had  no  real  idea  of 
what  they  meant. 

It  took  fully  fifteen  minutes  for  them  to  get  enough  dirt 
piled  up  to  satisfy  Wild,  and  then  after  packing  it  down  thor¬ 
oughly,  Charlie  got  upon  it. 

He  braced  himself  and  Wild  got  upon  his  shoulders  again. 

“It  is  now  or  never,”  thought  our  hero,  and  gathering  all 
his  muscles  together,  he  made  a  leap  upward. 

He  clutched  the  edge  of  the  pit  this  time  and  held  on. 

And  as  soon  as  he  found  this  out  Charlie  reached  up  and 
pressed  his  hands  against  the  soles  of  the  boy’s  feet. 

Young  Wild  West  was  very  strong  and  athletic. 

In  less  than  half  a  minute  he  had  drawn  himself  out  of  the 
pit. 

He  was  pretty  well  exhausted  from  his  efforts,  though,  and 
for  the  space  of  half  a  minute  he  sat  panting  on  the  ground. 

He  must  now  get  Cheyenne  Charlie  out. 

But  that  would  be  a  comparatively  easy  matter. 

And  so  it  proved  to  be,  for  Wild  found  a  limb  that  had  been 
blown  from  a  tree,  and  hauled  him  out  with  it  in  double-quick 
time 

Wild  put  on  his  shoes,  which  his  companion  had  brought  up 
with  him,  and  then  they  were  ready  for  business. 

Things  seemed  to  be  remarkably  still  around  that  neigh¬ 
borhood. 

“It  can't  be  that  they  have  gone,  kin  it?”  asked  Charlie. 

“It  might  be  the  case.  But  let  us  bo  careful;  we  don't  want 
to  run  right  into  their  midst,  you  know.” 

Young  Wild  West  now  began  creeping  down  the  hill. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  was  not  far  behind  him,  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

They  were  soon  in  sight  of  the  ledge. 

Now  they  could  hear  sounds  of  life  there. 

Wild  ventured  a  little  nearer. 

He  heard  the  guttural  voice  of  an  Indian  squaw  close  at 

hand. 

Then  he  heard  nnother  voice,  which  he  recognized  with  a 
Ptart  of  joyous  surprise. 

It  was  the  voice  of  his  sweetheart.  Arietta  Murdock. 


Then  a  rough  command  in  the  Indian  tongue  was  heard,  and 

the  voices  ceased. 

Wild  was  now  desperate. 

lie  made  his  way  to  the  ledge  and  began  creeping  boldly 

along  it. 

His  companion  followed  more  slowly. 

Six  feet  further  and  Wild  would  be  able  to  see  into  the  camp. 

The  six  feet  were  soon  covered. 

The  whole  camp  was  now  before  him. 

The  first  object  that  met  his  gaze  was  an  Indian  standing 
guard,  not  a  dozen  feet  from  him. 

Then  his  eyes  lighted  on  Arietta,  who  was  standing  at  the 
side  of  Unawah,  the  hag,  about  ten  feet  to  the  left  of  the 
guard. 

Then  he  saw  Jim  Dart  bound  to  a  tree  in  the  center  of  the 
camp. 

All  this  was  enough  to  excite  the  coolest  person  on  earth, 
but  Wild  did  not  lose  control  of  himself  at  all. 

He  knew  that  if  ever  a  time  was  for  a  person  to  be  cool,  it 
was  now. 

He  took  another  quick  survey  of  the  camp,  and  saw  that  it 
was  deserted,  save  for  a  very  few  old  Indian  braves  and  two  or 
three  squaws. 

He  made  a  motion  to  Charlie,  who  was  right  at  his  heels, 
and  then  arose  to  his  feet. 

Just  as  he  did  so  the  clattering  of  hoofs  were  heard  close 
at  hand. 

A  horseman  was  coming,  and  he  appeared  to  be  in  a  gTeat 
hurry,  by  the  sound  of  things. 

As  the  guard  pricked  up  his  ears  Wild  stepped  back  into  a 
niche,  and  drew  Charlie  after  him. 

In  the  gloom  the  guard  could  not  discern  them. 

But  he  was  looking  almost  directly  at  them,  it  seemed.  « 

The  next  minute  a  horseman  dashed  up  and  passed  right 
along  the  ledge  Into  the  camp. 

It  was  Eagle  Wing. 

It  seemed  scarcely  a  second  before  a  scream  rang  out  and 
the  chief  came  dashing  out  again. 

The  scream  was  that  of  a  female,  and  Young  Wild  West  was 
not  slow  to  recognize  it. 

The  chief  had  seized  Arietta  and  was  going  to  ride  off  with 
her. 


CHAPTER  X. 

, 

YOUNG  WILD  WEST  S  BEST  SHOT. 

There  was  the  sound  of  a  lash  and  a  fierce  scramble  of  hoofs, 
and  then  the  chief  came  riding  over  the  ledge  with  Arietta 
clasped  tightly  to  his  bosom.  The  horse  passed  Young  Wild 
West  because  he  was  compelled  to  allow  it  to. 

If  he  had  made  n  move  to  stop  the  maddened  animal  it  would 
have  been  but  to  send  the  horse  and  its  double  burden  off  the 
ledge  and  down  upon  the  beetling  crags  many  feet  below. 

And  if  the  brave  young  fellow  had  shot  the  Indian  theu  both 
he  and  his  struggling  captive  would  have  surely  gone  over. 

It  was  a  position  that  one  seldom  gets  in. 

ff  it  had  not  been  for  his  remarkable  coolness  Wild  would 
certainly  have  blundered  on  this  occasion. 

He  realized  the  whole  thing  as  quick  as  a  flash.* 

The  chief  must  die  by  his  hand,  but  not  until  he  was  safely 
off  the  ledge. 

And  then  it  would  be  a  short  that  one  out  of  a  thousand  could 
hope  to  make  with  a  revolver. 

The  distance  was  not  only  great,  but  the  darkness  made  aim 
uncertain  in  the  extreme. 

Y  lid  gripped  his  companion’s  arm  to  prevent  him  from  shoot¬ 
ing  as  the  horse  dashed  past. 

Then  he  sprang  out  and  shouted: 

“Look  out  for  the  guard!” 

1  he  animal  with  its  double  burden  was  now  fully  thirty  feet 
away,  and  the  outlines  could  barely  he  well  discerned. 

But  just  as  Y\  ild  had  raised  his  heavy  Colt's  revolver  the 
horse  swung  around  the  curve,  and - 

Crack! 

He  had  aimed  for  the  horse’s  eye.  and  instead  of  waiting  to 
see  tlie  result  lie  turned  his  head. 

“Charlie,  that  was  either  my  best  shot  t>r  mv  worst  one!” 
he  gasped. 

There  was  the  thud  of  a  heavy  body  falling,  aud  the  hoof- 
beats  instantly  ceased. 

The  bullet  had  been  true  to  Its  mark. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  rnn  straight  into  the  camp,  shooting  d«  «  n 
the  Indian  warriors  right  and  left,  and  Young  Wild  West 
darted  to  the  rescue  of  Arietta. 

Eagle  Wing  had  released  his  grasp  ou  her  the  instant  he 
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rr.  .  vd  that  his  horse  was  shot,  and  having  great  presence 
of  mind.  Arietta  made  a  flying  leap  for  the  ground. 

e  struck  upon  her  hands  and  knees  at  the  same  instant  the 
hor>o  'Vent  down,  but  got  out  of  the  way  to  prevent  the  body 
from  rolling  upon  her. 

Eagle  W  ins  was  more  fortunate,  for  he  landed  on  his  feet. 

He  was  euraged  at  being  interfered  with  while  riding  off 
w  itli  the  beautiful  paleface  maiden  he  hoped  to  make  his  squaw, 
and  he  was  full  of  tight. 

He  turned,  revolver  in  hand,  just  as  Young  Wild  West  came 
dashing  to  the  spot. 

Crack !  Crack ! 

The  chief  fired  two  shots,  hut  both  of  them  missed, 
ild  was  just  in  his  element  now. 

He  answered  by  shooting  the  red  fiend  in  the  wrist  and 
causing  him  to  drop  his  revolver. 

Then  as  Eagle  Wing  sprang  toward  him  with  uplifted  knife 
he  sent  a  bullet  crashing  through  his  head. 

That  settled  it,  as  far  as  the  chief  of  the  Sioux  was  concerned. 

W  ild  just  took  time  to  squeeze  his  sweetheart  to  his  bosom 
and  then  led  her  back  toward  the  ledge. 

He  wanted  to  help  Cheyenne  Charlie  free  Jim  Dart. 

But  he  was  too  late,  for  the  scout  had  already  accomplished 
this  and  was  holding  the  three  remaining  Indian  braves  at  bay 
with  an  empty  revolver,  while  Jim  walked  out  of  the  camp  a 
free  man. 

Charlie  had  laid  the  others  low  and  used  all  the  chambers 
to  do  it 

The  Indians  did  not  know  that  his  revolver  was  empty,  or 
they  would  have  taken  advantage  of  it. 

In  another  moment  all  four  of  our  friends  were  outside  the 
camp. 

“Come!”  exclaimed  Jim,  “everything  has  turned  out  all 
right,  after  all.  I  have  three  horses  down  here  a  little  way. 
Come!” 

“Is  one  of  them  mine?”  queried  Wild. 

“Yes.  He  came  back,  and  that  is  what  made  me  come.  Your 
horse  knew  what  to  do  more  than  I  did,  WTild.”  * 

“Spitfire  is  very  intelligent.  I  shall  remember  him  for  not 
forsaking  me  to-night.” 

“You  ought  to,”  said  Charlie.  “I  only  wish  I  had  a  horse 
like  that” 

The  Indians  in  the  camp  did  not  offer  to  pursue  them  a  single 
step,  and  they  soon  reached  the  spot  where  Jim  had  tied  the 
horses. 

They  were  there,  just  as  he  had  left  them,  and  the  sorrel 
gave  a  whinny  of  pleasure  as  he  recognized  the  footstep  of 
his  master. 

“Mount !”  exclaimed  Jim.  “We  wall  go  back  by  the  way  I 
came,  for  I  have  an  idea  that  we  will  meet  the  renegades  and 
Indians  coming  back  pretty  soon.  I  sent  word  with  Eloise  and 
Anna  for  a  posse  of  men  to  come  to  our  help,  and  I  heard  the 
renegades’  leader  say  that  they  were  going  to  raid  Weston  as 
they  rode  out.” 

“That  is  where  they  were  bound,”  spoke  up  Arietta.  “I  heard 
them  say  so.” 

“So  Anna  and  Eloise  got  home  all  right,  then,  did  they?” 
asked  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

“Oh.  yes,”  replied  Jim. 

“Well,  now,  let  us  see  if  we  can’t.  Our  trip  to  the  circus 
and  back  has  been  an  excitin’  one,  so  far.” 

No  one  offered  to  deny  this. 

Wild  mounted  Spitfire  and  took  Arietta  on  front  with  him. 

Then  he  lead  the  way  to  the  road. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  loaded  his  revolver  as  he  rode  along. 

They  took  the  route  Jim  had  come  by,  and  just  as  they 
neared  the  point  where  it  merged  on  the  regular  road,  the 
sound-  of  a  running  fight  came  to  their  ears. 

“They  have  got  ’em  goin’,  I  guess!”  cried  Cheyenne  Charlie. 

“Let's  git  where  we  kin  see  some  of  the  fun.” 

“Stay  right  here,”  said  Wild.  “This  is  the  best  possible 
place  we  can  get.  They  have  got  to  puss,  unless  they  take 
to  the  thickets.” 

Th»>  shooting  was  pretty  near  now,  and  presently  our  friends 
could  bear  bullets  whistling  through  the  air. 

!}(»•-  quickly  got  under  the  shelter  of  a  rock,  and  then  the 
foremost  of  the  would-be  raiders  appeared. 

The  li,dian-<  were  leading  the  retreat,  but  there  was  only 
about  half  of  those  who  started  out. 

Charlie  raid'd  hi-  revolver  to  fire  into  their  ranks. 

•  Don't.’  -aid  Wild.  “Wait  till  the  renegades  come  along. 
If  Dnr.ci r.g  Did:  is  not  dead  yet  I  am  going  to  make  him  exe¬ 
cute  his  last  dance.” 

2  here  .  ere  only  three  of  them  left,  and  one  was  Dancing 


Dick.  He  was  putting  up  n  reckless  running  tight  and  swearing 
at  an  awful  rate. 

It  seemed  strange  that  he  had  not  been  lilt. 

“Ha,  there.  Dancing  Dick!”  exclaimed  Wild,  us  he  allowed 
Arietta  to  slip  to  the  ground. 

At  the  sound  of  the  boy’s  voice  the  villain  turned  and  lev¬ 
eled  his  still  smoking  revolver. 

But  he  never  pressed  the  trigger. 

Crack ! 

lroung  Wild  West’s  bullet  found  Ms  brain,  and  with  a  leap( 
that  seemed  superhuman,  the  villain  sprang  upward  out  of  hlsi 
.stirrups  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

Cheyenne  Charlie  hailed  the  men  from  Weston  as  they  came 
up,  and  they  came  to  a  halt 

“It  is  all  over,  boys,”  he  called  out.  “We  are  here,  safe  and, 
sound,  every  one  of  us.  Three  cheers  for  Young  Wild  West, 

I  say !” 

The  miners  caught  the  enthusiasm  at  once,  and  they  made| 
the  welkin  ring  with  their  healthy  voices. 

Old  man  Murdock  and  Dove-Eye  Dave  were  among  them, 
and  so  was  Brown,  the  keeper  of  the  Gazoo. 

“I  had  to  come  with  the  boys,”  lie  said  to  Wild,  “when  I 
heard  that  ther  postmistress  was  captured  and  that  you  was  in 
danger.  I  remembered  you  for  ther  good  turns  you  have  done 
me,  an’  when  a  person  once  does  me  a  good  turn  I  wouldn’t! 
stand  around  and  wait  for  any  help  to  git  him  out  of  trouble.” 

“I  don’t  know  as  I  ever  did  anything  particular  for  you,” 
retorted  Wild.  “What  do  you  refer  to?” 

“Well,  didn’t  you  clean  out  ther  gamblers,  an’  give  me  ai 
chance  to  get  back  ther  business  I  had  lost?”  . 

“Well,  perhaps  I  did  help  clean  them  out  that  time.” 

“An’  didn’t  you  make  that  gang  we  just  cleaned  up  a  little 
while  ago  git  out  of  ther  place  ther  other  day,  so  as  I  could  | 
go  on  an’  do  business  with  honest  men?” 

“Oh,  pshaw !  Those  little  things  are  not  worth  mentioning, 
Brown.” 

“What  you  call  little  things  are  awful  big  ones  to  some| 
people.  That’s  why  you  are  a  born  leader  among  men,  even  if 
you  are  only  a  boy  in  years.” 

Young  Wild  West  felt  that  he  ought  to  appreciate  this  com¬ 
pliment.  i 

It  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  majority  of  the  miners  in, 
Weston,  and  he  knew  it 

“Well,  Brown,”  he  said,  “I  have  dropped  a  good  many  men 
of  all  colors  with  my  ride  and  revolvers,  but  I  have  never  done 
a  dirty  trick  in  my  life,  if  I  do  say  it  myself.  I  always  expect 
to  stick  up  for  the  right,  and  when  any  of  you  catch  me  doing 
contrary  to  this,  just  tell  me  of  it,  and  I’ll  hold  up  both  hands 
and  let  you  shoot  me.” 

This  was  heard  by  every  one  present,  and  another  cheer 
went  up. 

Jack  Robedee,  who  was  in  the  crowd,  now  rode  forward. 

lie  acted  as  though  he  wanted  to  hug  ail  hands,  including 
Arietta.  | 

A  few  minutes  later  they  all  started  for  Weston.  1 

It  was  not  so  late  In  the  evening  when  they  got  there,  and 
when  the  miners  heard  of  how  near  they  came  to  being  sur-l 
prised  by  the  renegades  and  Indians  they  proceeded  to  make  I 
merry.  ] 


CHAPTER  XI. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  officers  of  the  Wild  West  Mining  and  Improvement  Gouh 
pany  had  just  assembled  in  the  office  the  morning  following 
the  stirring  events  connected  with  the  rescue  of  Arietta,  when 
they  saw  Professor  Griggs  coming  that  way. 

The  old  fellow  seemed  to  be  in  a  hurry,  too,  for  he  waa 
coming  along  at  a  stiff  gait  for  one  of  his  age.  I 

“He  is  coining  here  after  his  money  to  pay  for  the  dainugJ 
done  to  his  balloon,”  said  Wild.  I 

“An*  he’s  got  blood  in  his  eye,  too,”  spoke  up  CheyennJ 
Charlie,  with  a  grin.  I 

Walter  Jenkins  was  just  going  out  to  attend  to  his  work  a| 
the  mine,  but  our  hero  told  him  to  wait  and  hear  what  thl 
professor  had  to  say.  I 

Pretty  soon  there  came  a  knock  on  the  door.  I 

Jack  Robedee  got  up  and  opened  it.  I 

“Walk  right  in,  old  man  !”  he  said  to  the  professor,  who  wal 
standing  there.  I 

With  an  angry  look  at  him  the  professor  obeyed.  | 

Before  our  friends  had  a  chance  to  greet  him  he  walked  ul 
to  Young  Wild  West  and  shook  his  list  under  his  nose.  I 
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I  'vmit  you  to  pay  for  the  damage  clone  to  my  balloon!” 
he  exclaimed. 

AM  right  ,  ’  was  tlie  reply.  “How  much  is  the  damage?” 
Iwo  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.” 

Oh,  no!  You  have  made  a  mistake,  I  guess,  professor.  It 
■won  t  cost  so  much  money  as  that  to  repair  the  damage  I  did 
to  the  silk  bag.  I  know  better  than  that.” 

^ 0,1  are  u  fool!”  retorted  the  man,  who  was  fast  losing  his 
temper. 

.Am  I  ?”  was  the  cool  retort. 

lou  are  a  fool,  and  you  know  nothing  about  a  balloon  or 
anything  else.  You  are  an  audacious  boy,  and  I  have  a  notion 
to  slap  your  face  for  you.” 

The  old  man  became  so  em*aged  that  he  made  a  slap  at  our 
hero's  face. 

^oung  Wild  West  took  hold  of  him,  firmly  but  gently, 
with  the  greatest  of  ease  he  threw  him  across  his  knee,  and 
tnon  while  the  old  fellow  screamed  with  anger  he  administered 
a  sound  spanking  to  him. 

"VY  hen  be  had  given  him  about  enough  he  gave  a  quick  twist 
and  landed  the  professor  on  his  feet  again. 

‘Now,  then,  if  you  think  you  can  behave  yourself,  I  will  talk 
business  with  you.”  said  Wild.  “I  will  pay  you  just  one  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  the  damage  I  did  to  your  balloon.” 

I  won  t  take  it!”  was  the  reply.  “I’ll  go  and  get  some  one 
to  kill  you  for  this!  I’ll - ” 

He  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  but  made  a  dart  for  the  door 
and  got  out  with  amazing  quickness. 

YV  ild  and  the  rest  came  out  and  watched  the  professor  as 
he  hastened  toward  the  thickly  populated  portion  of  the  town, 
wondering  what  he  really  meant  to  do. 

He  is  certainly  crazy, ’  observed  our  hero.  “I  never  saw 
such  a  man  as  he  is.” 

“Nor  I,  either,”  said  Jenkins,  as  he  wiped  the  blood  from  his 
nose. 

The  professor  hurried  right  along,  and  just  as  he  reached 
the  first  saloon  on  the  way  he  saw  a  couple  of  drunken  cowboys 
about  to  mount  their  horses. 

“Hey !”  he  called  out  to  them.  “Do  you  want  to  make  fifty 
dollars  apiece?” 

“What  doin’,  pop?”  asked  one  of  them. 

“Well,  Ill  pay  you  each  fifty  dollars  if  you  will  come  over 
here  with  me  and  give  Young  Wild  West  a  thrashing.” 

As  luck  would  have  it,  the  two  cowboys  were  strangers  in 
YVeston,  and  neither  of  them  had  ever  heard  of  Young  Wild 
West. 

And  they  had  imbibed  just  about  enough  to  make  them  ready 
for  anything. 

'*'•  So  when  they  saw  the  old  man  with  the  very  red  face  pull 
out  a  roll  of  bills  and  begin  to  count  them  out,  they  promptly 
agreed  to  do  what  he  wanted  them  to. 

“YVhat  did  ther  feller  do  to  you  that  yer  want  him  licked  for 
it?”  asked  one. 

v . 

“He — he  took  me  across  his  knee,  and — and  spanked  me,” 
was  the  hesitating  reply. 

“Ha,  ha,  ha !”  and  they  laughed  uproariously  at  this. 

The  professor  was  going  to  get  very  angry  at  them  for  this, 
but  he  thought  better  of  it. 

“Are  you  going  to  earn  the  money?”  he  said. 

“Oh,  yes!  Hand  it  over,  an’  we’ll  ’tend  to  ther  fellow  what 
ipanked  you  jest  as  soon  as  you  show  him  to  us.” 

Again  they  broke  into  a  laugh. 

But  the  old  man  was  bound  to  have  Ills  revenge  on  Young 
Mid  for  the  treatment  he  had  received  at  his  hands,  so  he 
landed  over  the  promised  sum  and  then  told  the  two  reckless 
owboys  to  follow  him. 

This  they  did,  letting  their  horses  walk,  so  they  would  not 
et  ahead  of  him. 

It  so  happened  that  all  our  friends  but  Wild  and  Jenkins 
ad  gone  back  into  the  office,  and  Jenkins  was  telling  tlie  young 
rince  of  the  Saddle  what  he  had  written  to  his  sweetheart  in 
t.  Louis. 

Just  then  our  hero  caught  sight  of  Professor  Griggs  and  the 
vo  horsemen  coming  that  way. 

The  professor  appeared  to  be  very  much  excited  aud  jubilant 
*er  something,  and  he  wondered  what  it  was. 

Half  a  minute  later  he  found  out. 

“There  he  is !”  cried  the  old  man,  pointing  to  Wild.  “That 
Young  Wild  West !  Now,  you  know  what  to  do." 

Onr  hero  knew  what  was  up. 

“Yes,  I  am  Young  Wild  West,”  he  retorted,  facing  the  two 
wboya,  who  were  in  the  act  of  dismounting.  “Wliat  is  the 

uihlcL  mar  1  ask?” 


“Are  you  ther  feller  what  spanked  this  old  man?”  question*  1 

one  of  them. 

“Yes,  1  am  the  person.” 

“Well,  then,  I  am  goiu’  ter  do  yer  ther  same  way,  ho  git 
ready  for  it.” 

“Oh!  That  is  how  it  is,  eh?  Well,  I  am  all  ready,  stranger. 
Start  right  in!” 

The  man  did  start  right  in,  or  tried  to  start  im  rather,  for 
he  made  a  very  bad  break  of  it. 

When  he  undertook  to  get  hold  of  him,  Young  Wild  West 
stepped  nimbly  to  the  right  and  tripped  him  up. 

Then,  as  be  got  upon  his  feet  as  quickly  as  his  intoxicated 
condition  would  allow  him,  he  struck  him  a  blow  in  the  face 
with  the  back  of  bis  hand  that  sent  him  sprawling. 

At  this  the  other  cowboy  attempted  to  strike  Wild  from  be¬ 
hind,  but  the  boy  was  altogether  too  quick  for  him,  and  wheel¬ 
ing  suddenly,  hit  him  on  the  breast  with  his  fist  and  sent  him 
rolling  in  the  dirt. 

Then  out  came  our  hero’s  two  revolvers. 

“Get  up,  you  sneaking  curs!”  he  cried  sternly.  “Get  up  and 
mount — be  quick!” 

It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  quickly  the  men  obeyed. 

The  usage  they  had  received  had  sobered  them  somewhat 
and  they  got  into  the  saddle  and  rode  off,  leaving  the  professor 
standing  there  the  picture  of  amazement. 

“Now,  professor,”  said  Wild,  “you  have  had  your  satisfac¬ 
tion.  I  suppose  you  are  willing  to  take  a  hundred  dollars  and 
call  it  square  about  the  balloon?” 

“Yes,”  was  tlie  unexpected  reply. 

“Come  right  in  the  office,  then,  and  I’ll  pay  you.” 

Professor  Griggs  followed  Young  YVild  West  into  the  office 
as  meek  as  a  lamb. 

Wild  paid  over  the  money  and  niade  him  give  a  receipt  for  it 

Then  looking  the  old  man  squa'rely  in  the  eyes,  he  said: 

“Professor  Griggs,  I  am  going  to  give  you  a  word  of  advice. 
It  is  this :  Get  out  of  Weston  as  quickly  as  you  can !” 

“I  am  going  to  do  that,”  was  the  reply,  aud  he  did  that  very 
day. 

He  even  went  before  his  balloon  did,  but  he  left  money  to  pay 
for  shipping  it. 

The  chances  are  that  he  learned  the  lesson  that  it  vrtis  better 
to  keep  his  temper  than  to  run  rampant. 

Just  a  little  before  noon  Wild  went  over  to  the  post-office. 

He  had  some  letters  to  post,  and  he  wanted  to  have  a  talk 
with  Arietta  at  the  same  time. 

As  he  was  going  in  he  noticed  the  two  cowboys  the  professor 
had  hired  to  thrash  him  standing  in  front  of  the  Gazoo. 

When  the  two  cowards  saw  Young  Wild  West  they  went 
inside. 

It  occurred  to  our  hero  to  go  over  and  see  how  they  would 
behave. 

The  two  men  were  standing  at  the  bar,  and  when  they  saw 
him  enter  they  looked  very  uneasy. 

Brown,  who  was  there  himself,  noticed  this. 

“Hello,  YVild !”  he  said.  “You  made  the  best  shot  of  your 
life  when  you  hit  ther  Injun  chief’s  horse  in  ther  eye  an’  saved 
ther  pretty  postmistress  from  bein’  carried  off.  I've  been  so 
proud  of  you  ever  since  that  I’ve  been  tollin'  all  about  it  to 
every  one  that  would  listen. 

“Tbauk  you,  Mr.  Brown,”  retorted  Wild.  “Did  you  tell  these 
two  fellows  here  about  it?”  and  he  pointed  to  the  two  cow¬ 
boys. 

“Oh,  yes!  I  told  them  all  about  it;  an’  they’ve  been  tellin’ 
me  somethin’  about  you.  too.  They  didn’t  mean  you  any  harm 
this  mornin’,  I  guess.  Ther  old  professor  gave  them  fifty  -niece 
if  they  would  give  you  a  thrashin’,  an’  instead  of  'em  thrashin’ 
you,  you  sorter  thrashed  them.  They  was  drunk,  or  they 
wouldn’t  have  done  it” 

Wild  saw  that  the  cowboys  were  really  harmless  fellows,  so 
after  talking  a  few  minutes  with  them  he  went  to  the  post-office 
and  told  Arietta  all  about  the  professor,  and  how  he  had  hired 
the  cowboys  to  do  what  he  couldn't  do  himself. 

There  is  but  little  more  to  add  to  the  story  of  Young  Wild 
West's  best  shot. 

About  a  month  later  the  stage-coach  brought  two  ladies  to 
the  town. 

They  came  from  St  Louis,  and  were  Walter  Jenkins’  sweet¬ 
heart  and  her  mother. 

There  was  a  wedding  soon  after  that 
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William  Brown,  a  resident  of  Cascade,  Washington 
county,  Aid.,  leads  all  rivals  so  for  in  a  progeny  contest  cov¬ 
ering  this  section.  Brown,  who  is  77  years  old,  was  the 
father  of  nineteen  children,  eleven  of  whom  axe  living, 
besides  his  own  children.  Brown  has  adopted  two  others. 

A  woman  smuggler,  known  as  Goldie  Evans,  led  a  band 
of  nine  men  in  battle  against  three  United  States  immi¬ 
gration  officials  on  the  Mexican  border,  near  Calexico,  the 
other  night,  according  to  word  received  by  Federal  offi¬ 
cials  at  Los  Angeles.  Bullets  were  exchanged  in  a  run- 
ning  fight  among  the  mesquito  bushes  of  the  desert.  The 
woman,  one  of  her  followers  and  six  Chinese  whom  they 
were  trying  to  smuggle  into  the  United  States,  were  taken 
prisoners. 


Earth  tremors  were  reported  from  various  places  in  the 
Merrimac  Valley  the  other  night.  The  disturbance  was 
felt  distinctly  in  Andover,  North  Andover  and  South  Law¬ 
rence,  but  was  not  noticed  in  North  Lawrence,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Merrimac  River.  Haverhill  also  expe¬ 
rienced  a  slight  earthquake.  No  severe  damage  was  re¬ 
ported.  Small  earthquakes  have  not  been  uncommon  in 
this  section,  where  geologists  have  noted  a  fault  in  the 
earth’s  crust. 


The  first  bayonet  charge  on  skis  during  the  present  war 
took  place  recently  in  the  Vosges  Mountains,  near  Colonel 
Bonhomme.  A  party  of  forty  Alpine  chasseurs,  with  two 
officers,  had  become  cut  off  from  the  main  body  and  the 
Germans  demanded  their  surrender.  They  refused  and 
charged  down  the  snow-covered  slope  on  skis  right  into 
the  enemy’s  trenches.  After  a  terrible  struggle,  during 
which  between  eighty  and  a  hundred  Germans  were  killed, 
the  French  party  was  annihilated. 


Not  in  years  has  such  a  great  quantity  of  ice  been  seen 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grand  Banks,  according  to  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Minneapolis,  of  the  Atlantic  Transport  line, 
which  arrived  from  London,  after  having  been  hemmed 
in  by  an  ice  field  for  more  than  thirty  hours.  The  ice 
floe  was  encountered  early  on  the  morning  of  February  8, 
when  the  Minneapolis  was  about  four  hundred  miles  east 
of  Cape  Race.  The  ice  ranged  -in  size  from  large  cakes 
projecting  fifteen  feet  above  the  water  down  to  small  pieces 
the  size  of  a  football. 


Thoroughly  convinced  that  overeating  is  one  of  the  po¬ 
tent  causes  of  obesity,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Barnes,  a  well-known 
r^-ih  nt  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  has  just  completed  a  forty-five- 
dav  f; -t.  “I  have  been  in  poor  health  for  6ome  time,” 
l  Mm.  Barnes,  “and  I  undertook  to  get  rid  of  my 
avrrrd'jpoi*  ti  j.uc.  My  weight  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
n  220  pounds  I  never  varied.  At  the  end  of  the  fast 
I  weighed  180  pounds.  My  height  is  5  feet  2  inches  and 


my  age  is  fifty-seven  j^ears.”  During  the  entire  forty- 
five  days,  Mrs.  Barnes  says,  she  took  no  food  whatever, 
and  soon  grew  accustomed  to  doing  without  it.  She  broke 
the  fast  by  eating  an  orange. 


New  Jersey  was  recently  threatened  with  ejectment  from 
its  building  in  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition  in  Sail 
Francisco  unless  it  pays  forthwith  a  balance  of  $4,500  al¬ 
leged  to  be  due  on  construction  account.  Original  con¬ 
tract  cost  was  $37,500,  which  seems  to  have  been  paid. 
The  demand  is  for  “extras”  furnished  by  the  contractors, 
W.  Wanderson  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco.  This  firm  no¬ 
tified  Col.  Margerum,  secretary  of  the  New  Jersey  com¬ 
mission,  that  delay  of  payment  will  entail  a  suit  for  eject¬ 
ment,  and  Col.  Margerum  passed  the  threat  to  Governor 
Fielder.  The  building  is  a  duplicate  of  “Old  Barracks,” 
Trenton’s  famous  Colonial  structure.  State  Treasurer 
Grosscup  and  Secretary  of  State  Crator  replied  to  the 
threatening  message  that  no  further  payment  will  be  made 
until  detailed  vouchers  are  filed  for  all  extras. 


“Walter  Johnson’s  prowess  as  a  pitcher  is  best  appre¬ 
ciated  by  those  who  have  been  in  baseball  a  long  while,” 
said  Nick  Altrock  recently.  “Managers  of  rival  teams 
recognize  in  Walter  one  of  the  greatest  twirlers  the  game, 
ever  has  produced,  and  a  ball  team  which  has  a  pitcher  of 
his  ability  is  sure  to  he  a  contender  in  almost  any  race  it 
may  enter.”  Despite  the  fact  that  Johnson’s  pitching  last) 
season  was  not  as  sensational  as  it  had  been  in  previous 
years,  he  nevertheless  established  a  record  which  showed 
him  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  league.  He  not  only  won 
more  games  than  any  of  his  rivals,  but  he  also  led  in  the 
matter  of  strike-outs,  which  ought  to  indicate  that  he  is  far 
from  being  all  in.  Griffith  does  not  differ  from  other  man¬ 
agers  in  his  opinion  of  Johnson,  and  he  would  have  felt  in 
a  rather  bad  way  had  he  been  forced  to  start  the  coming 
season  without  Johnson’s  services. 


It  has  taken  Europe  a  century  and  a  quarter  to  catcll 
up  with  the  United  States  in  one  important  feature  o| 
making  war,  says  the  Philadelphia  Ledger.  This  is  th<[ 
first  big  European  conflict  in  which  trenches  cut  a  real 
figure.  German,  French,  Russian  and  English  are  ■no’cl 
learning  the  lesson  our  daddies  taught  Howe  at  Bunkef 
Hill.  That  was  the  first  important  occasion  where  trenchel 
played  a  great  pari  in  battle.  Americans  have  ever  sincl 
then  been  as  handy  with  the  spade  as  the  rifle.  A  hole  if 
the  ground  is  a  far  safer  place  for  a  soldier  when  slielll 
are  flying  than  in  a  steel  incased  or  granite  fori.  Naptl 
leon  didn’t  use  trenches,  nor  did  Von  Moltke,  nor  Wellin'! 
ton,  nor  Bluecher,  nor  Frederick,  nor  Braddock;  but  nof 
the  trench  is  the  real  defense.  There  were  several  otlul 
lessons  in  that  war  of  ’76  which  some  of  the  monarch 
ridden  lands  of  Europe  may  learn  when  peace  com«| 
again. 
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The  Fate  of 


-OR- 


Funk 


LEFT  IN  THE  LAND  OF  FIRE 


By  “PAWNEE  JACK” 


(A  SERIAL  STORY) 


CHAPTER  II  (continued) 

Sails  set,  the  boys  remained  aloft  awaiting  the  order  to 
return  to  the  deck,  for  Mate  Topham  was  a  perfect  tyrant, 
and  to  act  without  orders  meant  to  start  up  the  biggest 
kind  of  a  row. 

The  mate,  meanwhile,  had  taken  the  wheel  personally, 
and  many  of  the  sailors  had  been  ordered  on  deck. 

( 'aptain  Bowers,  drunk,  as  usual,  still  seemed  to  have 
sense  enough  to  know  what  he  was  doing,  for  he  stood 
quietly  by  the  mate  and  never  said  a  word. 

“Are  we  pulling  out  of  it,  George?”  asked  Tom,  watch¬ 
ing  the  great  glow  of  light  which  shone  through  the  fog. 

“I  don’t  think  it.  The  wind  hardly  amounts  to  any¬ 
thing  yet,  but  we  are  going  to  get  it.  She  blows  hard 
enough  outside  the  heads,  and  now  it’s  surely  beginning 
to  shift  this  way.” 

“Look  alive,  there  at  the  masthead !”  bellowed  Mr.  Top- 
ham.  “Keep  a  sharp  lookout  on  the  starboard  bow.” 

“Aye,  aye,  sir!”  replied  George. 

“'Hello,  the  masthead !”  called  Captain  Bowers  thickly. 

“Do  you  hear  me,  boy?” 

* 

_  “Aye,  aye,  sir!” 

“Let  me  know  the  instant  the  fog  begins  to  lift.  The 
wind  will  shift  to  the  sou-sou-east  inside  of  a  few  minutes, 
and  the  upper  layer  of  the  fog  will  go  first.  Look  alive 
and  be  ready  to  tell  me  what  you  see.” 

“Aye,  aye,  sir !”  replied  George  coolly,  at  the  same  time 
pulling  out  a  plug  of  tobacco  and  helping  himself  to  a 
prodigious  “chaw.” 

“You  take  it  mighty  cool,”  said  Tom. 

“\Yhat’s  the  use  of  doing  anything  else?  Besides,  a 
fellow  learns  to  be  cool  when  he’s  at  sea.” 

“And  yet  you  think  we  are  in  danger?” 

“In  the  greatest  danger.” 

“Of  going  on  the  rocks  on  the  Terra  del  Fuego  coast?” 

“Yes,  and  that  means  death,  but  we  have  a  still  greater 
langer  to  fear.” 

:  “Boarders?” 

“Exactly.  Those  fiends  come  out  in  their  canoes,  and 
warm  up  on  the  deck  like  so  many  monkeys.  I  was 
h rough  the  straits  five  years  ago  on  the  Admiral  Irving, 
ml  they  tried  to  board  us.  By  gracious,  boy,  we  had  all 
*e  wanted  to  do  to  keep  them  off.” 

“Eve  lmard  it  said  that  they  go  half  naked  in  spite  of 
be  cold  climate.” 

i  “That’s  what  they  do.  Just  a  few  skins  around  them, 


that’s  all.  Hark!  Don’t  you  hear  paddles?  We  must  be 
mighty  careful  to  keep  on  the  alert.” 

“I  hear  something,  George.” 

“It’s  only  the  ■waves  on  the  rocks.  I  get  onto  it  now. 
Say,  Tom !” 

“Hello !” 

“I  shall  stand  by  you  to  the  last,  no  matter  what  hap¬ 
pens.” 

“Thank  3rou.  I  can  look  after  myself,  I  guess.” 

“Oh,  but  you  don’t  know  these  Fugians.  If  you  were 
to  meet  with  the  fate  of  Philip  Funk - ” 

“Ahoy,  there !  Hello,  the  masthead !  Do  you  feel  the 
wind  3Tet?”  roared  Mr.  Topham,  and  once  more  Tom  was 
prevented  from  knowing  what  fate  Philip  Funk  met  with, 
and  who  that  mysterious  individual  happened  to  be. 

“Feel  it  now,  sir!  She’s  just  getting  on  the  move!” 
shouted  George. 

“Knowcd  it!”  said  Mr.  Topham.  “Blame  strange  you 
need  me  to  tell  you  your  biz  when  you’re  the  only  sailor 
on  the  ship!  Never  in  all  my  life  did  I  run  with  such 
a  lot  of  dear  blessed  haymakers,  etqetera,  etcetera,”  only 
Mate  Topham  did  not  call  his  haymakers  “dear”  and 
“'blessed”  by  any  means,  for  that  was  not  at  all  in  Mr. 
Topham’s  style. 

“The  fog  is  lifting,  sir,”  shouted  George  a  minute  later. 

<rNow  I  do  really  hear  paddles !”  cried  Tom. 

“So  do  I,”  replied  George.  “Wait  a  minute.  Let’s 
make  sure  ” 

They  strained  their  ears  to  listen. 

Great  masses  of  vapor  were  sweeping  away  to  the  west¬ 
ward  over  their  heads. 

Suddenly  the  moon,  now  at  the  full,  came  out  in  all 
her  glory,  showing  Tom  a  wonderful  panorama  of  moun¬ 
tains  towering  heavenward  in  the  distance  on  the  south, 
and  high  rocky  bluffs  on  the  north,  with  mountains  still 
higher  in  the  distance  on  both  sides. 

They  were  very  close  to  the  Terra  del  Fuego  shore  now. 

There  on  a  broad  bluff  an  immense  bonfire  of  logs  and 
wreckage  burned,  not  forty  feet  distant  from  the  ship. 

Dozens  of  queer  little  folks  were  dancing  about  it,  pok¬ 
ing  it  up  with  long  poles. 

They  were  naked,  except  for  a  few  bits  of  skin  flung 
carelessly  about  them. 

Dwarfs  they  were,  every  one,  the  tallest  not  seeming 
to  be  over  four  feet  high.  They  had  long  arms  and  big 
heads,  covered  with  dense  masses  of  shaggy  hair.  All 
were  yelling  like  so  many  wild  beasts. 
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*TiOok  out  for  boarders !”  shouted  George.  “The  Fu- 
gians  are  onto  us,  sir!'’ 

The  sound  of  paddles  was  terribly  distinct  now. 
Another  moment  and  the  last  remnant  of  the  fog  had 

blown  away. 

There  they  were,  ten  canoe  loads  at  the  least,  making 
straight  for  the  Sutton. 

Seeing  that  they  were  discovered,  they  joined  in  the 
wild  cries  of  their  friends  by  the  fire,  and  paddled  harder 
than  ever  toward  the  ship. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ON  THE  ROCKS. 

“All  hands  to  the  deck  1”  yelled  Mr.  Topham.  “Get 
ready  to  repel  boarders.  You’ll  have  to  fight  now,  boys, 
if  you  value  your  lives !” 

George  and  Tom  lost  no  time  in  tumbling  out  of  their 

perch. 

Mr.  Topham,  rough  as  he  was,  proved  himself  a  man 
of  action  rather  than  words. 

Like  most  ships  of  her  class  and  time,  the  E.  W.  Sutton 
carried  a  small  arsenal  on  board,  of  which  Captain  Bowers 
kept  the  key. 

As  well  as  his  condition  would  permit,  the  captain  made 
his  way  down  the  cabin  'stairs,  and,  opening  up  the  arsenal, 
gave  George,  who  had  followed  him,  cutlasses  and  a  re¬ 
volver  for  each  man. 

“Get  on  deck  with  them,”  lie  said  thickly.  “I’m  sick, 
and  I  shall  have  to  take  a  dose  of  medicine  before  I  can 

do  much  fighting.  Tell  Mr.  Topham  to — to -  Kever 

mind.  I’ll  come  along  in  a  minute  and  tell  him  myself.” 

George’s  back  was  no  sooner  turned,  and  Tom,  who 
was  helping  him  with  the  cutlasses  and  revolvers,  had  not 
faiilv  time  to  get  up  the  cabin  stairs,  when  Captain  Bow¬ 
ers,  staggering  to  a  locker  in  one  side  of  the  cabin,  opened 
a  door  and  took  out  a  huge  leather  wallet  filled  with  pa¬ 
pers  and  stuffed  it  into  his  coat  pocket.  Then  from  an¬ 
other  compartment  he  took  out  a  rum  bottle  and,  filling 
a  tumbler,  turned  the  fiery  dose  down  his  throat  at  one 
gulp. 

“Dutch  courage  !  Dutch  courage  !”  he  muttered.  “Well, 
it’s  better  than  no  courage  at  all.  Philip  Funk!  Philip 
Funk!  Heaven,  save  me  from  the  fate  of  Philip  Funk!” 

Tom  heard  the  words  from  the  top  of  the  cabin  stairs, 
for  they  were  spoken  in  no  low  tone  of  voice,  but  rather 
shouted  out,  as  though  the  man  was  consumed  by  a  terrible 
fear. 

Mr.  Topham  was  very  quiet  now. 

A!!  his  blow  and  bluster  seemed  tc  have  left  him. 

“Give  mo  a  revolver,  George,”  he  said,  “and  a  cutlass, 
Pv>  bov.  Tom,  you  take  a  cutlass.  Y”ou  can  use  it  to  bet¬ 
ter  a< !v;m  ‘;-ge.  Dodge  the  arrows  the  best  you  can,  boys; 
t pa v  they  are  poisoned.  George,  you  can  handle  the 
revolver.  Where’s  the  skipper?  Guzzling  in  the  cabin, 
yv  v  bound!  Four  more  canoes  putting  out’  We  are 
x.g.-.t  against  it.  Stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  now,  ray 
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lads!  On  the  alert!  Repel  boarders!  At  ’em!  At  ’em! 
The  time  has  come  !” 

It  had ! 

The  Fugian  dwarfs  from  the  Land  of  Fire  were  already! 
surrounding  the  ship. 

Other  canoes  were  joining  them.  Altogether  there  were 
as  many  as  twenty  close  to  the  Sutton  and  on  the  way 
from  the  shore. 

The  fire  on  the  bluff  made  it  all  as  bright  as  day,  and 
Tom  had  no  trouble  in  seeing  all  that  was  going  on. 

A  shower  of  arrows  flew  up  from  the  canoes. 

George,  Mr.  Topham,  Jeff  Monroe,  the  colored  cook, 
and  two  or  three  others  returned  a  smart  fire. 

Several  of  the  Fugians  went  over  into  the  water  dead 
or  wounded,  it  was  hard  to  tell  which. 

This,  however,  did  not  deter  the  others.  They  came 
swarming  up  on  the  deck  despite  all  efforts  to  prevent 
them;  they  came  by  the  martingale,  by  the  rudder  chains, 
often  standing  on  each  other’s  shoulders  in  the  toppling 
canoes  in  order  to  get  a  hold  on  the  bulwarks. 

It  was  like  a  swarm  of  ants. 

The  banging  of  revolvers  and  the  shouts  of  the  sailors 
could  not  stay  them;  in  fact,  did  not  seem  to  disturb 
them  in  the  least. 

The  time  had  come  for  active  business  and  fighting  in 
close  quarters. 

“Repel  boarders !”  bawled  Mr.  Topham.  “Ready,  boys !” 

Tom  and  George  rushed  into  the  fray,  striking  right 
and  left  at  the  strange  black  heads  which  were  projected 
over  the  ship’s  rail. 

In  close  quarters  now,  the  Fugians  fought  with  little 
spears,  which  they  threw  at  the  sailors,  wounding  several. 

Tom  fought  like  a  tiger,  and  many  were  the  dwarfs 
he  drove  back. 

“Kill  ’em !  Kill  ’em !  Kill  ’em !”  bellowed  Mr. 
Topham. 

“Aye,  kill  ’em !  Kill  all  the  black  demons !”  Captain 
Bowers’  dismal  voice  echoed.  “Beware  of  the  fate  of 
Philip  Funk !” 

The  words  were  scarcely  spoken,  when  the  ship,  un¬ 
guided  now,  drifted  upon  a  sunken  ledge  of  rock,  striking 
with  terrible  force  and1  keeling  all  over  on  the  port  side. 

Many  of  the  sailors  were  thrown  down  with  the  dwarfs, 
sprawling  on  top  of  them. 

Captain  Bowers  measured  his  length  on  on  the  deck, 
and  was  too  drunk  to  recover  his  feet  again. 

Mate  Topham  met  with  a  worse  fate  than  any,  for  the 
force  of  the  shock  threw  him  over  the  side,  and  as  he  rose 
to  the  surface  he  was  seized  by  the  Fugians  and  dragged 
into  one  of  their  canoes. 

It  looked  as  if  the  day  was  all  lost,  for  the  deck  now 
swarmed-  with  the  ugly  black  dwarfs,  the  “haymakers,” 
frightened  half  out  of  their  wits,  having  retreated  well 
astern. 

“It’s  all  day  with  us,  Tom,  if  we  don’t  make  a  break !” 
cried  George.  “You  take  it  on  the  starboard  side,  while 
f  go  to  port.  Hally  those  cowards!  Hally  them,  for 
heaven’s  sake  1” 

(To  bo  continued) 
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ITEMS  OF  INTEREST 


A  BOY’S  LONG  WALK. 

A  Toledo  youth,  Star!  Cronley,  started  on  October  25, 
1907,  to  walk  around  the  border  of  the  United  States.  He 
finished  his  little  jaunt  on  November  15,  1909.  lie  says 
he  walked  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  and  he  shows  the  signature  of  more  than  twelve 
hundred  postmasters  on  his  traveling  register. 


GERMAN  WARSHIPS  STILL  AT  LARGE. 

In  spite  of  the  sweeping  operations  of  the  combined 
British,  French  and  Japanese  navies,  four  of  the  armed 
ships  of  the  Germans  are  still  at  large.  The  fast  cruiser 
'“Dresden,”  which  escaped  from  the  battle  off  the  Falk¬ 
land  Islands,  is  supposed  to  be  somewhere  in  the  Pacific, 
where  also  the  auxiliary  cruiser  “Prince  Eitel  Freidrich” 
|Was  last  reported.  In  the  Atlantic  (presumably  in  the 
West  Indies  or  somewhere  on  the  northeast  coast  of  South 
America)  are  the  fast  cruisers  <rKarlsruhe”  and  the  auxi¬ 
liary  cruiser  “Kronprinz  Wilhelm.”  Since  most  of  these 
vessels  have  recently  made  no  captures,  or  none  that  have 
reported,  it  is  presumed  that  they  are  in  hiding  in  shel¬ 
tered  bays  or  possibly,  like  the  “Koenigsberg,”  in  some 
river  difficult  of  access  or  observation. 


HORSE  38  YEARS  OLD. 

“His  name  is  Captain,  but  I’m  calkalatin’  f  change  it  t’ 
Methuselah,”  said  W.  H.  Phillips,  of  Oconto,  Wis.,  speak¬ 
ing  of  a  little  horse  which  has  given  him  service  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  which  he  personally  knows  to  be 
several  months  past  38.  The  average  life  of  a  horse  is 
about  fourteen  years. 

Captain,  little  sorrel  Indian  pony,  is  taking  life  easy 
now.  He  is  comfortably  stabled,  carefully  fed,  coddled  and 
petted.  In  the  spring  he  will  be  given  free  run  of  a  large 
pasture,  where  he  can  disport  himself  almost  as  freely  as 
did  his  wild  forebears. 

“I’ve  sold  him  three  times,  and  given  him  away  once,” 
said  Mr.  Phillips,  “but  nobody  can  buy  him  now.  He  has 
been  in  more  than  100  runaways  and  I  believe  he’d  run 
away  right  now  if  he  was  given  a  chance.  He  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  horse  in  the  world  and  I’ll  keep  him  as  long  as 
he  lives.” 


GERMAN  WAR  CHEST  AT  FRONT. 

The  outfit  of  a  German  army  paymaster  and  the  system 
•  of  finance  prevailing  among  the  armies  at  the  front  are 
interesting  details  of  the  German  fighting  machine. 

Every  army  coips  haa  a  war  chest,  which  is  maintained 
even  in  times  of  peace.  In  charge  are  a  paymaster,  several 
,  bookkeepers  and  a  number  of  attendants.  Three  large 
transports,  especially  constructed  to  carry  the  war  chest 
and  its  guardians,  aro  even  in  times  of  peace  constantly 
kept  in  working  condition. 


When  the  mobilization  order  is  issued  the  war  chests  are  < 
filled  with  currency  and  paper  money,  which  are  issued  to 
the  paymaster  in  charge  by  the  Reichsbank,  or  any  of  its 
branches.  The  amount  of  a  war  chest’s  contents  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  strength  of  the  army  corps  which  it  is  to 
supply  with  money  during  the  operations,  but  it  usually  • 
amounts  to  several  million  marks  and  consists  of  copper, 
silver  and  gold  currency  in  small  denominations  and  of 
paper  bills  of  various  denominations. 

The  headquarters  of  the  army  corps  are  also  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  paymaster  and  the  precious  war  chest.  The 
demands  made  upon  the  war  chests  .are  heavy.  It  has  been 
an  ironclad  rule  during  the  present  war  that  everything 
consumed  or  requisitioned  by  the  troops  should  be  paid 
for  in  cash.  The  soldiers  themselves  are  being  paid  at 
regular  intervals.  Provisions  are  paid  for  in  spot  cash. 
The  rolling  stock  must  be  repaired,  horses  provisioned,  and 
a  thousand  and  one  little  things  come  up  which  necessitate 
the  paying  out  of  cash  money. 

In  due  course  of  time  even  a  million  or  two  are  ex¬ 
hausted  by  constant  demands.  How  are  the  funds  of  the 
war  chest  replenished?  How  is  it  kept  in  a  condition  to 
meet  the  ever-present  demands  ?  The  methods  employed 
by  the  German  authorities  are  very  simple. 

All  money  which  is  sent  by  soldiers  at  the  front  to  their 
relatives  and  friends  at  home  remains  with  the  paymaster, 
who  sends  an  order  to  the  postmaster  in  the  city  to  which 
the  money  was  consigned,  authorizing  him  to  pay  the 
amount  to  the  addressee.  Money  which  is  sent  from  rela¬ 
tives  in  the  interior  to  soldiers  at  the  front  is  actually  sent. 

In  this  way  and  with  the  assistance  of  confiscated  moneys 
or  levied  tributes  the  strong  box  in  the  field  is  constantly 
replenished  and  provided  with  the  funds  to  maintain  the 
vast  military  machine  of  which  it  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  parts. 

The  war  chest  is  heavily  guarded  day  and  night  by  in¬ 
fantry  sharpshooters  and  by  detachments  of  cavalry.  As 
it  is  always  located  with  the  headquarters  of  the  General 
Staff,  a  good  many  miles  behind  the  firing  line,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonably  safe  from  attack  and  capture  by  the  enemy. 

In  times  of  peace  every  little  detail  in  the  form  of  check¬ 
ing  systems  and  devices  for  accounting  is  worked  out  to 
perfection  so  that  the  work  of  the  paymaster  and  his  as¬ 
sistants  in  the  field  is  comparatively  free  from  friction  and 
time-wasting  accounting.  Sums  are  paid  out  upon  requisi¬ 
tions  and  orders  from  headquarters.  They  are  entered  in 
the  books  and  the  checking  is  done  by  the  stay-at-homes 
in  Berlin,  which  is  the  clearing-house  for  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  Geiman  army. 

If  sums  of  money  are  captured  from  the  enemy  the  coins 
are  sent  to  Berlin,  melted  and  cast  into  German  currency 
and  reshipped  to  the  front.  If  paper  money  is  captured 
or  confiscated  it  remains  in  the  strong  box  of  the  paymaster 
until  after  the  war,  when  it  is  exchanged  for  currency  by 
the  country  which  originally  issued  it. 
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THE  LUCKY  BOY  TRADER 


By  DICK  ELLISON 


(A  SEEIAL  STOEY) 


CHAPTER  XIX  (continued) 

The  brute  sprang  at  him,  rising  and  placing  both  fore¬ 
paws  on  his  breast,  and  then  snapped  at  his  face. 

Dick  seized  him  by  the  throat  and  held  him  with  all 
the  strength  he  could  throw  into  his  gasp.  The  clog  tried 
to  bite  his  arm,  but  it  so  happened  that  Dick  was  wearing 
*  an  overcoat  that  day;  hence  he  got  a  mouthful  of  cloth 
without  any  meat  in  it. 

Dick  knew  that  his  life  depended  upon  his  keeping  his 
'  •  grip-  He  swept  the  .brute’s  hind  feet  from  in  under  him 
with  his  right  foot,  thus  getting  him  on  his  back.  Then 
he  pressed  his  entire  weight  upon  him,  holding  him  to  the 
gTound  and  entirely  cutting  off  his  wind. 

The  dog  could  then  use  nothing  but  his  feet,  and  the} 
did  but  little  damage. 

The  dog's  owner  stood  quietly  in  the  door  of  his  hut 
and  looked  on  without  offering  any  assistance;  so  Dick 
held  his  grip  until  the  dog  ceased  to  struggle. 

He  was  literally  choked  to  death. 

The  dog’s  owner  was  as  vicious  as  the  brute,  for,  know¬ 
ing  that  Dick  was  unarmed,  he  coolly  shut  the  door  of  his 
hut  and  left  them  to  fight  it  out. 

Dick  held  to  his  grip  until  he  was  sure  that  the  dog 
was  dead. 

Then  he  went  to  the  door  of  the  little  house,  rapped  on 
it,  and  called  out: 

“Say,  come  out  here  and  see  to  your  dog.” 

The  old  man  wouldn’t  answer  his  call. 

* 

“All  right,”  said  Dick,  “I  am  going  to  have  you  ar¬ 
rested  for  setting  him  on  me,”  and  with  that  he  turned 

away. 

Dick  was  not  aware  at  the  time  that  there  was  a  wit¬ 
ness  of  the  affair,  but  there  were  two  women,  not  more 
than  a  hundred  yards  away,  wives  of  railroad  men,  who 
were  out  in  the  woods  together,  looking  for  wildflowers. 

A3  Dick  turned  away  and  started  back  toward  the  rail¬ 
road,  one  of  the  women  called  to  him: 

“Dick  Doubleday,  are  you  hurt?” 

“Only  a  few  scratches,”  he  answered.  “Did  you  see 
him  set  the  dog  upon  me  ?” 

“Yn$f  we  both  saw  him,  and  heard  him  call  to  the  dog 
and  fay,  ‘sick  him.’” 

‘  All  right.  I  am  glad  you  did,  for  I  want  to  prosecute 

him” 

Hi.  ‘  I  would,  were  I  you,”  said  the  woman. 

D:  a  knew  her  by  night,  a.s  well  as  her  name. 

U*  at  once  went  to  Lawyer  Ilackett’s  office  and  told 


his  story,  giving  the  names  of  the  two  women  as  wit¬ 
nesses. 

“Dick,  do  yon  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  killed  that  dog 
without  any  weapon  whatever?” 

“Yes,  I  had  nothing  in  the  world  with  me  but  a  pocket- 
knife,  and  I  had  no  chance  to  draw  that.” 

“Why,  I  know  that  dog.  He  is  almost  as  heavy  as  you 
are,  and  ought  to  have  torn  you  to  pieces.” 

“Well,  he  would,  but  I  happened  to  get  a  good  grip 
on  his  throat  which  I  held  to,  to  keep  from  being  badly 
torn,  and  when  I  got  him  on  the  ground,  I  put  my  whole 
weight  into  the  grip,  and  choked  him  to  death.  I  got 
several  severe  scratches  on  the  left  side  of  my  face  here, 
as  you  can  see,  but  that  was  all  the  injury  I  received.  It 
was  a  most  outrageous  thing.” 

“Indeed  it  was,  and  an  extremely  narrow  escape.  I  am 
astonished  at  old  Crawford.” 

“Yes ;  for  he  never  offered  any  assistance,  or  even  tried 
to  call  the  dog  off,  that  I  could  hear.” 

Hackett  at  once  applied  for  a  warrant  for  the  old 
squatter’s  arrest,  and  an  hour  later  the  sheriff  had  him 
in  custody. 

He  stoutly  denied  that  he  had  set  the  dog  on  Dick,  or 
even  knew  anything  about  it,  as  he  was  inside  the  cabin. 

As  he  could  not  give  bail,  he  was  locked. up  in  the 
county  jail. 

The  affair  created  quite  a  sensation.  It  was  an  almost 
unheard-of  thing  that  a  seventeen-year-old  youth  should 
seize  such  a  dog  as  Crawford’s  beast  was  by  the  throat  and 
choke  him  to  death,  and  scores  of  people  went  to  see  the 
dead  brute  lying  where  Dick  had  fought  him. 

The  two  women  were  interviewed  and  the  story  they 
told  corroborated  Dick’s  story. 

Dick  himself  was  almost  prostrated  by  the  shock  he  had  • 
received,  and  whilst  congratulations  were  tendered  him  by 
ail  acquaintances,  expressions  of  strong  indignation  were 
uttered  against  the  owner  of  the  dog. 

It  turned  out  that  several  railroad  men  had  heard  him 
make  threats  against  young  Doubleday,  who  notified  him 
that  lie  would  have  to  vacate  the  little  home  he  was  oc¬ 
cupying  free  of  rent. 

It  was  a  little  one-room  house  which  he  had  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  four  years  before  by  tlio  consent  of  the  former 
owner  of  the  property,  who  required  him  to  only  see  that 
no  depredations  on  the  timber  were  made. 

Dick  went  home  to  assist  his  mother  in  looking  after 
the  cows,  chickens  and  pigs  on  the  place,  wliich  had  for 
some  time  been  his  daily  task. 
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The  left  side  of  his  face  had  three  or  four  severe 
scratches  on  it,  and  when  she  saw  him,  his  mother  was 
greatly  alarmed. 

She  apprehended  hydrophobia,  and  at  once  sent  for  a 
physician. 

“  Mother, ”  he  said,  “the  dog’s  teeth  never  touched  me. 
it  is  scratches  that  I  got  from  his  paws  only.  He  tried 
to  bite  my  arm  when  I  got  hold  of  his  throat,  but  my 
overcoat  saved  me.  He  tore  the  sleeve  badly  enough,  as 
you  can  see.” 

The  doctor  examined  the  scratches  closely  and  said  that 
no  harm  would  come  of  them. 

“Still,  Mrs.  Doubleday  believed  that  hydrophobia  could 
come  from  a  scratch  of  a  dog’s  paws  as  well  as  from  his 
teeth. 

Many  of  Dick’s  old  schoolmates  called  at  the  cottage  to 
see  him.  They  expected  to  see  him  in  bed,  badly  hurt,  but 
instead  of  that  he  was  out  in  the  lot  looking  after  the  cows 
and  pigs. 

“Yes,  grandfather  had  a  cane,  but  I  had  nothing  but  my 
bare  hands.” 

Greatly  to  Dick’s  surprise,  the  old  man  came  down  to 
the  cottage  to  see  him. 

It  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  passed  the  threshold 
of  the  little  home. 

His  mother  was  so  overjoyed  at  seeing  him  that  she  ran, 
threw  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  burst  into  tears. 

The  old  man  walked  into  the  cottage,  when  Dick  greeted 

him  with: 

,9rS©Llc,  grandpop,  I  am  ahead  of  you  on  dog-fights,  for 
I  killed  my  dog  and  yours  got  away.” 

“Shut  up !  you  young  rascal,”  the  old  man  blurted  out, 
“but  tell  me  how  much  hurt  you  are.” 

“Nothing  but  a  few  scratches.  The  dog  never  once  got 
his  teeth  into  my  meat.  But  I  can  tell  you,  I  never  want 
io  get  into  another  fight  like  that.” 

“What  in  the  world  did  the  old  villain  mean  by  setting 
the  dog  on  you?” 

“Oh,  he  was  mad  because  I  told  him  he  would  have  to 
move  out,  as  I  intended  to  have  the  place  surveyed  and 
streets  run  through  it.  He  abused  me  and  said  he  would 
see  me  dead  first,  and  then  called  to  the  dog  ‘sic  him.’  He 
came  at  me  as  if  to  tear  me  to  pieces.  I  knew  that  if  I 
turned  to  run  he  would  bury  his  teeth  in  my  legs.  I 
stood  perfectly  still,  and  lie  rose  up,  put  his  forepaws 
against  my  breast,  and  snapped  at  my  throat,  and  when  I 
got  hold  of  him,  I  held  on  to  him.  Old  Crawford  slammed 
the  door  of  his  hut,  and  didn’t  even  try  to  call  the  dog  off.” 

“He  ought  to  be  hanged !”  exclaimed  the  old  deacon. 

“Yes,  indeed!”  exclaimed  the  boy’s  mother,  “lie  ought 
to  be  punished  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law.” 

“Well,  you  can  bet  that  he  will  be,”  said  Dick.  “I  told 
Mr.  Hackett  to  give  him  just  as  much  as  the  law  will 
allow.” 

The  deacon  examined  the  scratches  on  the  left  side  of 
his  face  with  a  good  deal  of  interest. 

“lather,”  Dick’s  mother  asked,  “is  there  any  danger 
of  hydrophobia  from  a  dog's  claws?” 

“No,  l  think  not.  at  least  1  never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 
But  what  did  the  doctor  say  about  it?” 
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“Oh,  he  said  that  there  was  no  danger  whatever.” 
“Well,  I  guess  lie  is  right,”  and  the  old  man  looked 
around  the  room  as  though  trying  to  see  what  degree  of 
comfort  existed  in  the  little  cottage. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  he  had  ever  been  in  the 
house. 

“Father,”  said  Dick’s  mother,  “I  want  you  to  see  my 
cows,  pigs  and  chickens,”  and  she  led  him  out  to  the  back 
yard,  down  to  the  little  barn,  and,  in  much  delight,  she 
showed  him  her  prize  possessions. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

HOW  DICK  AND  IIIS  GRANDFATHER  BECAME  FRIENDS. 

The  old  deacon  was  highly  pleased  at  everything  he 
saw  on  his  widowed  daughter’s  place.  He  was  particularly 
interested  in  the  five-gallon  cow,  and  he  asked  her  if  it 
was  really  true  that  she  yielded  so  much  milk. 

“Yes,  father,”  she  answered,  “for  I  measure  every  quart 
of  it,  and  it  is  the  richest  milk  you  ever  saw;  just  think, 
father,  that  everything  on  the  place  is  paid  for,  as  well 
as  the  place  itself.  No  mother  ever  had  such  a  son  as  I 
have.  He  gives  everything  to  me.  He  keeps  nothing  for 
himself.” 

“Yes,  yes.  So  your  mother  told  me.  But  he  hasn’t 
been  so  good  to  his  grandfather.” 

“Now,  father,  Dick  has  a  good  deal  of  your  tempera¬ 
ment,  and  you  shouldn’t  find  fault  with  him  for  that.  He 
has  loved  you  just  about  as  much  as  you  ever  loved  him.” 

“Well,  I  never  played  any  tricks  on  him.  1  didn't 
swidle  him  out  of  any  ten  dollars.” 

“Father,”  she  laughed,  “I  scolded  him  about  that  and 
tried  to  get  him  to  return  you  that  money,  but  he  laughed 
and  said  that  he  wanted  to  convince  you  that  your  grand¬ 
son  was  about  as  sharp  as  you  were.” 

“Well,  he  convinced  me,”  the  old  man  laughed,  “and 
I  must  say,  that  he  is  very  much  such  a  boy  as  I  was  when 
I  was  his  age,  but  he  lias  made  money  a  great  deal  faster 
than  I  did.”  * 

“Father,  he  is  the  luckiest  boy  in  the  world.  He  hasn’t 
made  a  losing  trade  since  the  day  he  traded  that  dog  to 
Farmer  Jones.” 

“Y"es,  yes.  So  I  hear.  I  have  made  a  good  many  bad 
trades  in  my  day;  but  he.cut  me  out  of  a  good  trade,  for 
T  intended  to  take  the  Baldwin  place  myself.” 

“Well,  he  didn’t  know  you  had  a  mortgage  on  that  place 
when  he  bought  it,  father.” 

“Oh,  it  is  all  right.  I  am  not  blaming  him,  because 
everybody  looks  out  for  himself  nowadays.” 

The  old  man  returned  to  the  bouse,  and,  after  telling 
Dick  to  take  care  of  himself,  left  to  return  to  his  own 
home. 

Mrs.  Doubleday  dropped  into  a  rocking  chair,  and,  cov¬ 
ering  her  face  with  her  hands,  burst  into  tears.  She  was 
so  overjoyed  at  her  father's  visit  that  she  could  no! 
help  it.” 

(To  be  continued) 
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L  TIMELY  TOPICS 


.  Two  freak  kittens  belonging  to  the  home  of  John 
Mann,  who  resides  a  short  distance  west  of  Bay  Minette, 
Ala.,  are  attracting  considerable  attention.  The  kittens 
have  many  characteristics  of  the  rabbit  and  appear  to  be 
a  cross  between  a  cat  and  a  rabbit.  They  have  front  feet 
«  ohurs  of  a  cat  and  hind  feet  with  those  of  a  rabbit. 

In  moving  about,  they  hop  as  does  a  rabbit  and  their 
“meouw  '  is  more  like  a  grunt  or  a  faint  bark. 

* 

Two  years  ago  Oddy  Crouch  was  inducted  into  the  office 
of  town  marshal  of  Nashville,  Ind.,  with  great  acclaim. 
His  salary  was  to  be  $1  a  week  and  $5  for  every  arrest 
he  made.  Oddy  thought  he  was  going  to  make  a  fortune. 
Recently  he  resigned  in  disgust.  In  the  two  years  he  had 
been  marshal  of  Nashville  he  had  made  one  arrest,  netting 
^  *  him  $5.  “They  are  too  clanged  good  in  Nashville,”  said 
Oddy.  “ITn  going  to  Chicago  to  be  a  detective.  Them’s 
the  boys  that  get  the  money.” 


Melvin  W.  Sheppard,  Olympic  hero  and  former  middle 
distance  champion  runner,  recently  announced  his  retire¬ 
ment  from  track  athletics.  Sheppard  received  a  heavy 
fall  and  painful  injur}'  when  a  board  m  the  Garden  floor 
gave  way  during  the  running  of  a  race.  Sheppard  has 
been  competing  since  1902,  and  he  quits  the  cinder  path 
after  thirteen  years  of  championship  running.  During 
that  time  he  has  won  countless  titles  and  prizes.  He  was 
the  hero  at  several  Olympiads. 


City  Hospital  physicians  used  an  oiled  tube  to  dislodge 
a  piece  of  bone  from  the  esophagus  of  Joseph  Schneider, 
No.  6634  Gravois  Road.  The  obstruction  was  pushed  into 
his  stomach,  where  it  is  expected  to  be  dissolved  without 
necessitating  an  operation.  Schneider  was  eating  pig’s 
feet  at  the  High  Roller  Fishing  Club,  Main  and  Lespe- 
rance  streets,  St.  •  Louis,  one  Sunday  morning,  when  a 
piece  of  bone  about  two  inches  long  lodged  in  his  throat. 
On  the  advice  of  a  physician  he  went  to  the  hospital.  He 
will  have  to  live  on  liquid  food  until  the  bone  is  dissolved. 


Edward  Gottlieb,  of  Muncie,  Tnd.,  has  a  shepherd  dog 
which,  for  intelligence,  he  believes  cannot  he  surpassed. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  the  animal  to  bring  home  things 
that  he  finds  in  the  streets,  but  the  other  day  it  surpassed 
all  it?  previous  endeavors  by  coming  home  with  a  brand 
new  $1  bill  in  its  mouth.  It  is  said  the  dog  picked  up  the 
money  in  South  Walnut  street,  in  the  center  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  district.  Mr.  Gottlieb  is  now  endeavoring  to  find  the 
person  that  lost  the  money.  “Shep  does  not  mean  to  be 
dishonest,”  said  his  owner,  “but  he  thinks  that  everything 
of  value  he  sees  should  belong  to  me.” 

“Number,  please,”  said  central  at  4  o’clock  the  other 
morning,  in  Oshkosh,  Wig.  “Woof,  woof,  woof,”  was  the 
answer.  T,  crj  there  came  a  banging  at  the  subscriber’s 


end  of  the  local  telephone  line.  A  long-drawn  howl,  more 
barking,  and  then  silence.  Central  was  surprised  at  such 
an  early  call,  though  Fred  Peters’s  collie  has  been  taught 
to  bark  over  the  phone.  The  dog’s  antics  worried  her,  but 
she  called  through  the  phone  “Good  old  Prince.”  The 
dog  barked  and  bowled  again.  The  hello  girl,  convinced 
there  was  trouble,  called  the  fire  department,  which  ar¬ 
rived  in  time  to  find  the  Peters  attic  in  flames,  with  Peters 
nearly  unconscious  from  smoke. 


The  strange  death  which  closed  the  career  of  JEsclivIus, 
the  dramatic  poet,  was  by  means  of  a  tortoise.  The  legend 
regarding  it  states  that,  being  troubled  by  a  prediction  that 
he  would  be  killed  by  a  falling  house,  he  betook  himself  to 
the  open  fields,  and,  as  he  lay  asleep  on  a  bank,  an  eagle, 
hovering  far  above  him,  dropped  a  tortoise  it  had  in  its 
talons  upon  the  bald,  white,  head  of  the  poet,  mistaking 
it  for  a  rock,  on  which  the  hard  shell  of  the  tortoise  would 
be  broken,  that  its  flesh  might  be  eaten.  JEschylus  was 
born  in  Eleusis,  an  ancient  city  of  Greece,  525  B.  C.,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  sixty-nine.  He  was  the  author  of  sev¬ 
enty  dramatic  works,  most  of  them  tragedies. 


The  strange  record  of  two  London  spinsters  who  col¬ 
lected  and  either  put  to  death  or  placed  in  “comfortable 
homes  479,000  cats  was  revealed  in  the  surrogate’s  court. 
Two  cat  protective  societies  in  London  are  contestants 
for  a  share  of  a  $300,000  estate  left  by  Miss  Elizabeth  G. 
Ewen.  Miss  Ewen  died  in  New  York  more  than  a  year 
ago.  Among  the  London  witnesses  whose  testimony  is 
quoted  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Clegg,  a  friend  of  Miss  Kate 
Cording,  founder  of  one  of  the  claimant  institutions.  Tn 
1893,  Miss  Clegg  testified,  Miss  Cording  had  made  daily 
journeys  on  a  bicycle  picking  up  cats.  Miss  Clegg  herself 
became  interested  and  bought  a  bicycle  with  a  basket 
attachment.  She  and  Miss  Cording,  up  to  the  time  of 
the  latter’s  death,  collected  and  disposed  of  the  479,000 
cats. 


The  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  making  a 
study  of  the  large  body  of  water  known  ns  Lake*  Cooper, 
which  has  recently  come  into  existence  as  a  result  of  the 
construction  of  the  great  Keokuk  Dam,  on  the  Mississippi. 
In  its  general  physical  characteristics  it  resembles  Lake 
Pepin,  a  natural  expansion  in  the  course  of  the  same 
river  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Lake  Pepin  is  more 
productive  in  its  fisheries  than  any  other  part,  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  It  is  thought  that  with  proper  treatment  (lie 
new  lake  will  become  equally  valuable,  and  will  be  made 
to  serve  a  useful  purpose  supplemental  to  its  use  for  hydro¬ 
electric  power  generation.  In  the  same  connection  a' 
study  has  been  made  of  the  effects  of  the  dam  and  locks 
on  the  movements  of  migratory  fishes,  in  the  hope  of  add¬ 
ing  to  knowledge  respecting  the  general  principles  of  a 
successful  and  efficient  fishway. 
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GOOD  CURRENT  NEWS  ARTICLES 

Harry  Gosz  was  struck  in  the  side  bv  a  pitched  ball  dur¬ 
ing  an  amateur  baseball  game  in  St.  Louis  the  other  day, 
and  died  a  moment  later.  This  is  said  to  be  the  first  fatal 
baseball  accident  of  the  year. 


The  largest  well  in  the  world,  which  has  required  two 
years  to  build  and  cost  $50,000,  has  just  been  completed  at 
ihe  stock  yards,  Chicago,  Ill.  With  a  depth  of  1,025  feet 
and  a  diameter  of  16%  inches  at  the  bottom  its  flow  ex¬ 
ceeds  3,000,000  gallons  a  day.  A  supplementary  bore  will 
increase  this  to  7,000,000  gallons. 


A  flying  fish,  a  specimen  of  the  trout  family,  taken  from 
a  stream  in  Hartland  by  Elmer  Parsons,  of  Riverton, 
Conn.,  is  attracting  attention  in  the  postoffice  there,  where 
it  is  on  exhibition  in  a  long,  narrow  tank  of  water.  The 
fish,  unless  a  cover  is  kept  on  tho  tank,  takes  occasional 
flights.  It  flattens  its  large  fins  like  a  Aving,  thus  obtain¬ 
ing  locomotive  power. 


Bound  fast  to  chairs  with  their  suspenders,  the  cashier 
and  his  assistant  of  the  Farmers’  State  Bank  at  Medicine 
Lake,  Mont.,  were  compelled  to  witness  the  looting  of  the 
bank  by  two  masked  robbers,  who  carried  away  $2,500. 
The  robbers,  both  young  meu,  appeared  at  the  bank  a  few 
minutes  after  it  had  opened  and  took  the  bank  officials  by 
surprise.  They  rode  away  on  horseback.  It  is  thought  they 
are  headed  for  Canada  through  the  Fort  Peck  reservation. 


Emma  Calve,  who  is  remembered  as  a  famous  Carmen 
in  Bizet’s  opera  at  the  Metropolitan,  New  York  City,  re¬ 
cently  signed  a  contract  with  the  Palace  Theater 'to  make 
her  debut  there.  Her  salary  is  to  be  the  biggest  ever  paid 
an  artist  in  vaudeville  in  America.  Unofficially  it  is  said 
to  be  $5,000  a  week,  and  while  this  may  be  an  exaggerated 
estimate  a  conservative  one  would  be  between  $3,000  and 
$1,000.  Negotiations  have  been  on  between  the  singer  and 
the  Palace  for  more  than  a  year.  A  suite  of  dressing- 
rooms  will  be  fitted  up  especially  for  the  star's  use.  Her 
programme  will  contain  some  of  the  selections  from 
‘‘Carmen.” 


A  snake  farm  where  the  reptiles  are  provided  with  con¬ 
crete  houses  is  an  odd  institution  maintained  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  Brazil  at  Sao  Paulo,  says  Popular  Mechanic*. 

It  serves  the  double  purpose  of  providing  a  supply  of  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  production  of  serum  antidote  for,  snake  bites 
and  of  educating  the  public  to  the  fact  that  all  snakes 
are  not  venomous.  The  “farm”  is  surrounded  by  a  con¬ 
crete  wall  high  enough  to  keep  the  snakes  from  craviing 
out,  hut  low  enough  for  visitors  to  see  over.  Inside  the 
wall  is  a  water-filled  trench,  also  lined  with  concrete,  while 
concrete  walks  connect  the  snake  houses.  At  night  the  . 
snakes  are  herded  into  these  dome-shaped  structures  and 
the  doors  are  closed.  In  the  morning  an  attendant  wakes 
up  the  reptiles  by  prodding  them  with  a  stick  through  a 
hole  in  the  door,  after  which  the  doors  are  removed  and 
the  snakes  come  out  for  their  morning  bath  in  the  trench. 


GRINS  AN!)  CHUCKLES 

“I’m  afraid  she  isn’t  cut  out  for  a  society  woman.” 
“Why  not?”  “Well,  she  seems  to  have  no  idea  of  the 
pleasures  of  extravagance.” 


First  Statesman — You  have,  sir,  absolute  confidence,  v 
then,  in  the  people?  Second  Statesman — I  have,  sir.  I 
have  made  all  my  money  out  of  them. 

“Did  you  tell  Clarence  you  would  cut  him  off  without 
a  cent  if  he  married  that  girl?”  “No,”  answered  the  wise 
father,  “the  idiot  would  marry  her  in  spite  of  that.  I 
told  the  girl.” 


“Boy,  why  did  you  give  me  the  signal  to  duck  out  of  my 
office  yesterday  afternoon;  did  you  not  know  that  the  ladv 
inquiring  for  me  was  my  wife?”  “Yes,  sir;  that  was 

why.” 

*■"  / 


“Do  you  think  that  there  is  luck  in  a  rabbit’s  foot?” 
“Not  as  much  as  dar  is  in  a  chicken’s  foot,”  answered  Mr. 
Erastus  Pinkley,  “provided  de  res’  er  de  animal  is  at¬ 
tached.” 


Mistress — Bridget,  don’t  you  think  you  can  get  along 
without  so  much  company?  I  am  sure  no  one  else  would 
stand  it.  Bridget — Sure,  ma’am,  thot’s  why  Oi'm  staying 
wid  ye. 


Tess — Yes,  he  called  to  see  me  last-  night,  and  of  all  the 

clufnsy  men -  Jess — Oh,  I  know  him.  Isn't  he  a  bird  ? 

Toss — No,  he  isn’t,  but  he  seemed  to  think  he  was  last 
night.  He  sat  on  my  hat. 


Newly-made  Bride — Mamma  says  she  does  not  think  we 
will  ever  quarrel  as  she  and  papa  do.  Groom — Never, 
dcaTcst.  Newly-made  Bride — No;  she  says  You  will  bo 
much  easier  to  manage  than  papa  was. 


“That  new  waitress  must  go,"  said  the  landlord  of  the 
select  hoarding-house.  “What  lias  she  done?”  “Wbv. 
when  she  was  to  ask  the  guests  if  they  would  have  tea  or 
*  coffee  she  said  ‘Name  yer  drink  order.'  ” 
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THE  CHASE. 


By  D.  W.  Stevens 

“Please,  Lieutenant  Howard,  may  I  go  ashore,  sir?” 

And  the  eabin-boy  of  the  armed  American  schooner 
“Red  Wing  touched  his  tarpaulin  politely,  and  looked  up 
into  the  face  of  Ralph  Howard,  pleadingly. 

%rWhy,  Bianca,  have  you  friends  in  Havana?”  asked  the 
lieutenant,  gazing  upon  the  neat,  manly-looking,  and 
handsome  boy  with  a  smile. 

aXo,  sir;  only  I  would  like  to  try  and  find  some  one.” 

“All  right;  but  be  back  by  four  bells,  as  Havana  is  a  bad 
city  for  boys  to  remain  out  late  in.” 

And  the  officer  ordered  his  coxswain  to  put  the  boy 
ashore. 

But  Bianca  was  not  gone  two  hours  when  he  returned 
in  a  shore  boat,  as  wlrite  as  a  ghost,  trembling  violently, 
while  he  said,  pleadingly: 

‘‘Please,  Lieutenant  Howard,  let  me  see  you  a  minute 
in  the  cabin,  sir.” 

“My  boy,  what  ails  you?”  asked  the  kind-hearted  lieu¬ 
tenant. 

And  he  led  the  way  into  the  cabin,  the .  youth  closely 
following. 

“I’ll  tell  you,  sir;  I  just  saw  the  man  that  made  me  a 
wanderer — that  made  me  a  cabin-boy,  for  I  was  well-born, 
Lieutenant  Howard,  and  my  parents  were  very  rich.” 

“I  do  not  doubt  it,  Bianca,  for  you  have  the  air  of  a 
born  gentleman;  but  tell  me  what  it  is  that  troubles  you, 
and  who  it  is  that  has  wronged  you?” 

“Well,  sir,  I  must  begiD  by  telling  you  that  my  grand¬ 
father,  a  Virginian  of  wealth,  living  on  the  James  River, 
left  his  property  to  his  eldest  son,  my  father,  cutting  off 
a  younger  son,  a  wild,  reckless  young  man,  as  I  have  heard 
my  father  say,  with  a  few  thousand,  but  making  his  will 
so  that  in  case  my  father  died,  or  had  no  children,  then 
the  one  he  disinherited  was  to  get  the  estate.  Now,  Mr. 
Howard,  every  one  believed  that  my  uncle  was  dead,  for 
he  never  even  answered  the  lawyer’s  letter  about  the  little 
money  left  him,  and  we  were  living  in  happiness  upon 
our  plantation,  my  parents,  my  sister  Maud  and  myself, 
until  three  years  ago,  when  one  day  I  was  out  on  the  river 
in  my  skiff. 

“Maud,  who  is  two  years  my  senior,  was  with  me,  and 
we  saw  a  schooner  coming  down  the  stream  under  light 
sail. 

“As  she  drew  nearer  her  skipper  hailed  and  asked  me  to 
come  on  board  ,and  pilot  him  around  the  bend,  if  I  knew 
the  channel,  and,  knowing  it  well,  I  readily  consented,  for 
it  *-03  a  dangerous  place  to  run  if  the  shoals  were  not 
known. 

“We  went  on  board  the  schooner,  and  my  skiff  was  taken 
in  tow;  a.ud,  under  an  excuse  to  examine  a  chart,  the  man 
t^ked  11 1  to  come  into  the  cabin,  and  we  were  seized  and 
bound. 

‘  Mr.  Howard,  that  man  who  bad  so  cleverly  kidnaped 
our  uncle;  and  he  made  himself  known,  and  plainly 
told  us  that  he  intended  to  get  us  out  of  the  way,  then 
h...  parenls  and  claim  grandfather’s  estate. 
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“When  we  were  allowed  to  come  on  deck,  we  were  at 
sea,  and  sonic  time  after  we  ran  into  a  small  seaport  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  I  made  a  bold  effort  to  escape,  and 
sprang  overboard,  though  wc  were  a  long  distance  from  the 
land. 

“He  saw  me  jump  and  fired  upon  me,  and  I  uttered  a 
shriek  and  sunk  quickly,  and  he  believed  I  was  dead ;  but  I 
reached  the  shore  after  a  hard  swim,  and  feeling  sick  I| 
asked  shelter  at  a  cabin.  It  was  long  weeks  before  I  left 
the  little  home,  for  I  was  very  ill;  and  then  I  went  in, 
search  of  that  man  and  tried  in  every  port  in  the  West' 
Indies  to  find  trace  of  his  vessel,  but  could  hear  nothing 
of  it,  or  of  him ;  and  at  last  I  worked  my  way  back  to  Vir-j 
ginia  to  see  my  parents  to  whom  I  had  written. 

“It  was  night  when  a  packet  brig  landed  me  at  the  pierj 
neper  our  home,  and  I  met  there  one  of  our  old  servants, 
and  from  him  I  heard  a  sad  story,  for  my  mother,  never 
very  strong,  believing  us  drowned  in  the  river,  had  died' 
of  a  broken  heart,  and  my  father  shortly  after  had  been 
killed,  it  was  said,  by  a  runaway  slave  he  had  punished, 
some  time  before. 

“And,  to  my  surprise,  my  letters  had  not  been  received, 
so  I  was  convinced  that  some  devilish  work  was  being  per-! 
petrated  by  my  wicked  uncle,  and  telling  the  faithful  old 
negro  not  to  speak  of  my  having  come  home,  I  again  setl 
forth  to  find  the  man  who  had  so  wronged  us,  and  who, 
for  many  reasons,  I  felt  sure  was  in  some  large  seaport  in 
the  West  Indies.  i 

“Finding  that  you  were  to  sail  for  Havana,  sir,  I  sought 
a  berth  on  board,  and  to-day  in  the  city  I  saw  and  recog- j 
nized  my  uncle.  He  was  in  a  volante  and  drove  rapidly' 
towards  the  harbor,  but  I  followed  as  fast  as  I  could,  and. 
saw  him  go  on  board  a  schooner,  which  at  once  got  under' 
way,  and  has  gone  to  sea. 

“Then  I  hastened  here,  sir,  and,  oh.  Lieutenant  How-j 
ard,  pursue  that  schooner  and  capture  that  man.” 

“Bianca,  I  will  do  so,  and  if  it  is  really  your  uncle,  as 
he  is  an  American,  I  will  put  him  in  irons  and  carry  him' 
to  the  United  States  for  trial  when  we  return;  but  heaven 
grant  he  has  not  killed  your  poor  sister,”  said  the  lieu-} 
tenant. 

“Heaven  grant  it,  sir;  but,  Mr.  Howard,  the  schooner  is 
the  same  that  he  had  when  I  was  with  him,  and  she  is  a' 
rapid  sailer.” 

“All  right;  Bianca,  I - ” 

“My  name  is  Mark  Meredith,  sir,  for  I  assume  that  of 
Bianca.” 

“Very  well,  my  boy;  we  will  at  once  go  in  chase.” 

And  ascending  to  the  deck,  the  lieutenant  gave  orders 
to  up  with  the  anchor  and  spread  all  sail. 

The  men  saw  that  something  strange  was  in  the  wind, 
and  sprang  to  their  work  with  a  will,  and  away  dashed, 
the  swift  schooner  in  chase  of  the  kidnaper’s  craft,  now! 
two  leagues  ahead. 

As  though  possessing  a  guilty  conscience,  when  he  sawj 
an  armed  schooner  in  chase,  the  kidnaper  spread  all  sail, 
and  it  came  down  to  a  question  of  speed;  but  Ralph  How-j 
ard  drove  his  vessel  on  with  every  inch  of  canvas  set,  and1 
alter  several  hours’  chase  after  dark,  drew  near  enough  for , 
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his  forecastle  pivot-gun  to  be  brought  into  use,  and  the 
third  shot  brought  the  chase  to  an  end. 

“I  will  board  her,  Mark,  and  you  remain  here,”  said 
Lieutenant  Howard. 

And  ten  minutes  after  he  was  on  the  deck  of  the 
schooner,  and  was  met  by  a  tall,  dark-faced  man,  who  said 
sternly : 

“Well,  sir,  why  is  an  honest  American  schooner  brought 
to  a. stop  in  this  fashion?” 

“We  are  not  certain  you  are  so  honest,  sir.  What  craft 
is  this,  what  is  your  name  and  whither  bound  ?”  was  the 
lieutenant’s  cool  response. 

“It  is  the  Sea  Eagle,  in  the  fruit  trade  between  Havana 
and  Baltimore,  and  I  am  her  captain,  and  my  name  is 
Vernon  Meredith.” 

“Then  you  are  the  man  I  wish;  please  accompany  me 
on  board  my  vessel.” 

Remonstrances  were  useless,  and  the  captain  of  the 
fruiter  soon  found  himself  in  the  cabin  of  the  Red  Wing, 
and  Ralph  Howard  called  out : 

“Bianca,  is  this  the  man?” 

The  cabin-boy  came  out  of  a  stateroom,  and  said, 

grimly : 

“Yes,  sir,  it  is  my  uncle,  Vernon  Meredith.” 

The  man  started  at  the  sight  of  the  boy,  and  turned 
deadly  pale,  while  he  made  a  motion  as  if  to  draw  a 

weapon. 

But  Lieutenant  Howard’s  pistol  already  covered  him, 

while  he  said  : 

“You  are  my  prisoner,  sir,  ancT  if  you  do  not  answer  me 
I  will  hang  you  within  the  hour.  Where  is  this  boy’s 
sister  ?” 

“She  is  dead,”  was  the  sullen  reply. 

And  Mark  gave  a  groan. 

“You  lie!  Quick,  tell  me  where  she  is?” 

“In  Havana.” 

“Ah,  and  you  will  lead  us  to  her!” 

“No,  not  unless  you  give  me  my  freedom  for  it.” 

“I  shall  not  do  that,  nor  will  I  ask  you  to  be  our  guide. 
Bianca,  have  the  crew  of  this  man's  schooner  brought  on 
board  at  once.” 

The  order  was  quicker  obeyed,  and  by  threatening  to 
have  them  hanged,  one  at  last  told  where  the  home  of  his 
captain  was,  and  that  he  kept  there,  under : close  guard,  a 
young  girl,  who,  he  said,  was  his  daughter,  and  that  she 

was  crazy. 

“Now.  Mr.  Meredith,  you  are  doubtless  the  owner  of 
your  schooner,  and  it  is  in  the  fruit  trade;  but  you  have 
used  that  blind  to  possess  yourself  of  your  brother’s  wealth, 
and  I  shall  carry  you  in  irons  to  the  United  States  and 
place  your  mate  in  command  of  your  vessel.” 

And  the  lieutenant  gave  orders  for  the  trading  schooner 
to  at  once  keep  on  with  her  cargo,  while  the  captain  and 
the  man  who  was  to  betray  him  were  ironed  and  carried 
back  to  Havana,  where  Mark  Meredith  and  his  commander 
were  taken  to  the  home  of  Vernon  Meredith,  and  discov¬ 
ered  Maud,  held  a  prisoner  in  her  room,  under  the  plea 
that  she  was  mad. 

To  describe  the  meeting  between  the  brother  and  his 


beautiful  sister  would  be  impossible,  so  I  will  merely  state 
that  Maud  and  Mark  returned  to  America  in  the  lied 
Wing  as  the  guests  of  its  handsome  young  commander, 
and  that  they  at  once  took  possession  of  their  beautiful 
home,  while  Vernon  Meredith  ended  his  life  upon  the  scaf¬ 
fold,  it  having  been  proven  that  he  had  killed  his  brother, 
and  been  guilty  of  many  other  crimes. 

And  to  add  to  the  romance  of  the  cabin-boy’s  story, 
Maud  Meredith  became  the  wife  of  Lieutenant  Ralph 
Howard. 


INDIANS  CAME  FROM  ASIA. 

That  the  American  Indians  had  their  origin  in  Eastern 
Asia  and  the  Polynesian  Islands  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Arles 
Hrdlicka,  curator  of  the  division  of  physical  anthropology 
in  the  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  an  article 
in  the  Journal  of  Heredity.  Dr.  Hrdlicka  reviews  all  the 
theories  that  have  been  advanced  on  this  subject  and 
analyzes  minutely  the  physical  characteristics  of  our  ab¬ 
origines. 

“Which,  among  the  different  peoples  of  the  globe,  does 
the  Indian  as  here  characterized  most  resemble?”  he  asks 
and  answers. 

“There  is  a  great  stem  of  humanity  which  embraces 
people  ranging  from  yellowish-wliite  to  dark-brown  in 
color,  with  straight,  black  hair,  scanty  beard,  hairless  body, 
brown,  often  more  or  less  slanting  eyes,  prevalently  mtsor- 
hinic  (broad  and  flat),  nose,  medium  alveolar  prognathism 
(large  teeth,  making  the  jaws  protrude),  and  in  many 
other  essential  features  much  like  the  American  native; 
and  this  stem,  embracing  many  nationalities  and  tribes, 
occupies  the  eastern  half  of  the  Asiatic  continent  and  a 
large  pari  of  Polynesia. 

“From  the  physical  anthropologist’s  point  of  view,  every¬ 
thing  indicates  that  the  origin  of  the  American  Indian 
is  to  be  sought  among  the  yellowish-brown  peoples  men¬ 
tioned.  There  are  no  two  large  branches  of  humanity  on 
the  globe  that  show  closer  fundamental  physical  rela¬ 
tions. 

“The  circumstances  point  strongly  to  a  coming,  not 
strictly  a  migration,  after  the  glacial  period,  aud  over 
land,  ice,  water,  or  by  all  these  media  combined,  from 
Northeastern  Asia,  of  relatively  small  parties,  overflows  of 
the  Far  Eastern  populations  of  that  time,  and  to  the  peo¬ 
pling  of  America  by  the  local  multiplication  of  man  thus 
introduced,  to  comings  repeated  probably  nearly  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  historic  period.” 

___  i 

Dr.  Hrdlicka  believes  the  Polynesian  migrations  were 
much  more  recent,  probably  within  the  last  2,000  years, 
and  were  accidental,  as  were  those  of  the  parties  of  whites 
that  may  have  reached  the  continent  from  the  East.  And 
both  of  these  quickly  blended  with  the  earlier  and  already 
semi-civilized  immigrants. 

These  Asiatics  spread  over  the  vast  virgin  continent, 
rapidly  differentiating  through  isolation  and  other  natural 
conditions  into  tribes  each  with  its  own  language.  The 
small  parties  of  Polynesians  and  whites  influenced  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  Americans  only  locally  and,  so  far  as  we  know, 
nowhere  modified  the  native  population. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  DAY 


Mrs.  0.  J.  Kruse,  wife  of  the  M.  E.  minister  at  St. 
Johns,  Mich.,  narrowly  escaped  electrocution  when  she  at¬ 
tempted  to  wash  an  electric  light  bulb  with  a  wet  towel. 
A.s  botn  hands  touched  the  bulb  she  was  drawn  from  the 
lioor  by  the  strength  of  the  current  which  passed  through 
her  body,  and  the  circuit  was  not  broken  until  the  cord 
parted.  She  was  badly  bruised  by  falling  against  the  bath¬ 
tub,  and  her  wrist  was  sprained.  Both  hands  were  burned. 


Cupid  got  doubly  busy  at  the  home  of  Nathaniel  H. 
Embody,  a  spry  widower,  of  Pottstown,  Pa.,  when  both  he 
and  his  daughter  Katherine  took  marital  vows.  Nearly 
one  hundred  guests  witnessed  the  ceremonies  in  the  gayly 
decorated  Embody  home.  Embody’s  bride  was  Mrs..  Ella 
C.  Berkey.  Miss  Embody  was  married  to  Robert  P.  Dav- 
lor.  Bands  by  the  dozen  played  for  hours  at  the  Em¬ 
body  domicile  and  helped  complete  the  bliss  of  the  two 
couples. 


David  Keller,  aged  twenty-one,  applied  for  enlistment 
in  the  navy  at  the  United  States  naval  recruiting  station, 
Evansville,  Ind.,  and  was  rejected  because  of  his  weight. 
Recruiting  officer  Muelchi  told  the  young  man  to  go  home 
and  dance  the  tango  a  few  weeks,  or  until  he  had  reduced 
his  weight,  and  then  to  come  back  and  he  would  take  him 
into  the  navy.  Muelchi  says  that  tango  dancing  is  the 
greatest  flesh  reducer  in  the  world,  as  he  has  tried  it. 
Keller  returned  to  his  home  in  Posey ville,  and  says  he  is 
going  to  dance  the  tango  with  .every  girl  in  that  town. 


At  Nome,  Alaska,  Feb.  16,  G.  Kassen,  with  Miss  Rowena 
Lewis,  riding  on  his  dog  sled,  won  the  Moose  Burden  han¬ 
dicap  dog  race  from  Nome  t-o  Solomon,  a  distance  of 

thirty-two  miles  over  the  snow  trail.  Official  time  was 
•/ 

two  hours  and  forty-one  minutes.  There  were  twenty-four 
contestants.  A  total  of  270  dogs  participated  in  the  race, 
the  teams  ranging  from  seven  to  sixteen  animals.  Kassen 
dro\e  nine.  Besides  a  loving  cup  given  to  the  winner, 
twenty  prizes  were  distributed  among  the  other  contestants. 
The  weather  was  clear  and  the  temperature  was  steady  at 
20  below  zero. 


Miss  Louise  Lee  of  Agricultural  College,  Purvis,  Miss., 
13  in  a  dangerous  condition  as  the  result  of  a  hazing  by 
three  other  girl  students.  Doctors  say  she  has  not  an 
even  chance  to  recover.  Ihe  hazing  story  was  told  the 
other  day  and  an  investigation  was  started  by  State  au¬ 
thorities.  Whether  the  hazers  have  been  or  will  he  sus¬ 
pended  is  not  known.  The  other  Sunday  night,  seated  in 
her  room,  Miss  Lee  was  startled  by  a  rattling  and  knock- 
in?  -r  th*  window.  Fearing  thieves  were  trying  to  enter 
gjiC  for  a  friend’s  room.  As  she  opened  her  door 

jj  "  ,  cor  fronted  her.  She  fainted  and  it  was  several 
..c  was  restored  to  consciousness. 


A  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Times  makes  this  timely 
quotation  from  a  letter  written  by  Gen.  W  ashington  to  the 
President  of  Congress  Sept.  15,  1780,  found  on  page  92, 
Irving’s  Washington,  4th  vol.  “Regular  troops  alone  are 
equal  to  the  exigencies  of  modern  war,  as  well  for  defense 
as  offense ;  and  whenever  a  substitute  is  attempted  it  must 
prove  illusory  and  ruinous.  No  militia  will  ever  acquire 
the  liabit3  necessary  to  resist  a  regular  force.  The  firm¬ 
ness  requisite  for  the  ieal  business  of  fighting  is  only  to 
be  attained  by  a  constant  course  of  discipline  and  service. 
I  have  never  yet  been  a  witness  to  a  single  instance  that 
can  justify  a  different  opinion;  and  it  is  most  earnestly  to 
be  wished  that  the  liberties  of  America  may  no  longer  be 
intrusted  in  any  material  degree  to  so  precarious  a  de¬ 
pendence.” 


Two  rolls  of  banknotes,  each  containing  $5,000,  were 
stolen  from  the  paying  teller’s  cage  of  the  Dime  Savings 
Bank,  at  De  Kalb  avenue  and  Fulton  street,  in  Brooklyn, 
in  business  hours  the  other  afternoon.  Four  well-dressed 
men,  ranging  in  age  from  25  to  35  years,  entered  the  Dime 
Savings  Bank  at  2  o’clock,  while  several  depositors  were 
standing  near  the  cage  windows  and  the  employees  were 
busy.  Though  apparently  unacquainted  with  one  another, 
all  four  men  crowded  about  the  paying  teller’s  window, 
and  the  youngest  asked  the  assistant  teller,  who  was  on 
duty,  some  question  about  a  draft,  which  sent  the  teller 
into  the  cashier’s  office  for  advice.  A  few  minutes  after 
that  the  teller  noticed  that  of  three  rolls  of  $5,000  each 
that  had  been  on  his  counter  only  one  was  left.  On  hear¬ 
ing  how  the  four  strangers  had  acted,  the  Burns  men  con¬ 
cluded  that  one  of  them  had  fished  the  bills  to  the  win¬ 
dow  with  a  piece  of  bent  wire  and  that  the  theft  of  the 
third  package  was  prevented  only  by  the  return  of  the 
assistant  paying  teller. 


In  William  Le  Queux’s  book  on  German  spies  in  Eng¬ 
land,  published  recently,  the  author  gives  a  chapter  to  a 
speech  alleged  to  have  been  made  by  the  Kaiser  at  a  se¬ 
cret  council  meeting  in  Potsdam  in  1908.  The  Emperor 
is  made  to  say  that  with  the  Zeppelins  “Germany  over 
everything”  would  be  triumphant  in  war  and  in  “the  peace 
which  I  have  been  ordered  by  God  to  conquer  for  her.” 
The  Kaiser  is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  war  would  be 
against  England  and  France,  Russia  being  too  wreak.  Eng¬ 
land  would  be  invaded  and  Zeppelins  would  destroy  her 
fleets.  According  to  the  book,  the  Kaiser  continued:  “The 
United  States,  wffiere  even  now  I  rule  supreme,  where  al¬ 
most  half  the  population  is  either  of  German  birth  or  of 
German  descent,  and  where  3,000,000  German  voters  do 
mv  bidding  at  the  presidential  election,  will  next  bo 
taught  a  lesson.  German  power  would  be  supreme  in 
South  America  and  South  Africa,  and  among  other  things 
the  German  flag  would  wave  over  the  holy  shrines  of 
i  Jerusalem.” 
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INTERESTING  ARTICLES 


CAMPAIGN"  TO  ABOLISH  SING  SING. 

To  abolish  Sing  Sing,  to  prevent  the  building  of  a  huge 
celiblock  at  the  present  prison,  and  to  establish  a  farm 
industrial  prison  in  place  of  Sing  Sing  in  the  country,  not 
too  far  from  New  York,  are  the  principal  features  of  a 
State-wide  campaign  now  being  conducted  by  the  Prison 
Association  of  New  York  and  by  members  of  the  Prison 
Reform  Commission  and  members  of  the  Women’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Civic  Federation.  The  Prison  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  long  maintained  that  Sing  Sing  prison  is  a 
disgrace  to  the  State  of  New  York.  “It  never  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  made  over  by  any  rebuilding  of  cellblocks,”  said 
Dr.  0.  F.  Lewis.  “There  is  not  a  single  modern  building 
in  the  entire  Sing  Sing  plant  except  the  new  power¬ 
house  and  perhaps  the  warden’s  house.  To  cause  the  State 
to  embark  on  the  rebuilding  of  Sing  Sing  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  and  extravagance,  in  my  opinion,  and 
would  ultimately  cost  the  State  millions.  We  believe  in  a 
farm  industrial  prison  with  wide  acreage,  with  as  inexpen¬ 
sive  buildings  as  possible,  constructed  by  prison  labor,  and 
with  a  great  variety  of  open-air  occupations.  The  results 
obtained  at  Great  Meadow  prison  in  our  own  State  have 
shown  us  the  way.” 


CHINESE  STORY  OF  WAR. 

We  are  indebted  to  L’Echo  de  Chine,  the  Shanghai  jour¬ 
nal  which  represents  French  interests  in  the  Far  East,  for 
this  very  lucid  account  of  the  causes  of  the  war.  It  is  the 
work  of  a  young  Chinaman  “with  a  limited  knowledge  of 
English.” 

“Now  there  is  a  great  battle  in  Europe.  This  began 
because  the  Prince  of  Austria  went  to  Serna  with  his  wife. 
One  man  of  Servia  killed  him.  Austria  was  angry,  and 
so  fight  Servia.  Germany  write  a  letter  to  Austria,  I  will 
help  you.  Russia  write  a  letter  to  Servia,  I  will  help  you. 
France  did  not  want  to  fight,  but  they  got  ready  their  sol¬ 
diers.  Germany  write  a  letter  to  France.  You  don’t  get 
ready  or  will  I  fight  you  in  nine  hours.  Germany  to  fight 
them  pass  Belgium.  Belgium  say  I  am  a  country.  I  am 
not  a  road,  and  Belgium  write  a  letter  to  England  about 
Germany  to  them.  So  England  help  Belgium.” 

In  spite  of  his  limited  knowledge  of  English,  he  gets 
,  home  very  neatly  twice.  “You  don’t  get  ready  or  I  will 
j  %ht  you  in  nine  hours,”  crystalizes  the  mobilization  ter¬ 
ror  of  continental  nations;  and  “I  am  a  country.  I  am 
t  not  a  road,”  is  worthy  of  the  most  brilliant  of  British 
t  epigrammists — although  the  phrase  is  solid  truth,  as  few 
Y  epigrams  are. 


e  CARUSO  BLACKMAILER  KILLED  BY  ASSASSINS. 
Antonio  Cincotta,  for  many  years  recognized  as  a  Black 
Hand  gang  leader  in  Brooklyn,  was  shot  dead  in  front  of 
No.  23  Union  street,  Brooklyn,  recently  by  three  youn* 
men,  who  escaped. 


Cincotta.,  who  added  greatly  to  his  notoriety  in  1910  by 
attempting  to  blackmail  Enrico  Caruso,  the  tenor,  was 
fifty  years  old.  He  started  his  career  as  a  leader  in  “Lit¬ 
tle  Italy”  in  a  saloon  at  Columbia  and  Dcgraw  streets, 
where  the  gang  met  and  hatched  plots,  according  to  the 
police.  When  the  police  began  to  worry  Cincotta  he 
moved  to  No.  80  Degraw  street.  Recently  he  moved  to 
the  Bay  Ridge  section,  but  continued  to  spend  most  of  his 
time  in  the  Union  street  district. 

With  Francisco  Riccardi,  an  actor,  Cincotta  was  walking 
on  Union  street,  when  three  men  sprang  from  No.  25 
and  opened  fire.  Three  bullets  entered  Cincotta’s  ab¬ 
domen  and  another  his  left  shoulder.  As  he  dropped,  the 
three  darted  back  into  No.  25,  ran  through  the  house  and 
escaped  over  a  fence. 

Messages  from  Black  Handers  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  were  found  on  the  dead  man,  according  to  detec¬ 
tives. 

Cincotta  and  Antonio  Misiani  wrote  to  Caruso  in  March, 
1910,  ordering  him  to  deliver  $15,000  on  pain  of  death. 
Both  men  were  arrested.  Misiani  was  bailed  and  disap¬ 
peared.  Cincotta  was  on  bail,  awaiting  trial. 


GERMANS  HAVE  6,000  DOGS. 

“There  are  at  present  about  6,000  trained  dogs  helping 
the  Germans  on  both  fronts.  In  France  before  the  war 
a  good  deal  of  attention  had  been  given  to  training  dogs 
for  ambulance  work,  but  the  sentry  dog  idea  was  prac¬ 
tically  ignored.  A  few  officers  did  their  utmost  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  training  branch  for  this  work,  but  the  French  War 
Office  gave  them  no  encouragement.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  absence  of  such  dogs  is  a  distinct  lack.  Espe¬ 
cially  has  this  been  so,  I  hear,  at  one  of  the  big  fortresses 
during  the  night  attacks  delivered  by  the  Germans.  The 
French  therefore  procured  a  few  trained  sentry  dogs,  and, 
after  these  had  settled  down  and  had  become  accustomed 
to  the  men,  they  were  found  to  be  of  such  service  in  giving 
warning  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  some  time  before 
the  sentries  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  orders  have  been 
given  to  procure  as  many  dogs  suitable  for  sentry  work  as 
can  be  obtained,  and  since  the  use  of  dogs  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  region  no  night  attacks  of  the  Germans  have  been  suc¬ 
cessful. 

“It  is  a  pity  that  the  value  of  these  dogs  has  not  been 
generally  recognized  by  the  French  and  English  armies  in 
peace  time,  as  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  any  dog  (even 
one  that  proved  itself  to  be  a  good  ordinary  watch  dog) 
will  make  a  good  sentry  dog.  This  idea  is  a  comm  n 
error.  I  hese  have  to  be  of  a  special  temperament,  and 
have  to  be  carefully  selected,  in  the  first  place,  and  th<  n 
carefully  tested  and  trained.  A  dog  that  is  of  value  in 
guarding  things,  such  as  its  master's  property,  or  r*t  its 
kennel,  may  be  useless  away  from  this  environment,  ir,  the 
fields,  aud  with  some  one  not  its  master.” 


TRICK  MATCH1BU 

Consist  of  a  SwedDh  safety 
**ox.  filled  with  matched, 
which  will  not  light.  Just 
the  thing  to  cur*  the  match 
borrowing  habit,  Prlc*  5c.. 
postpaid. 

1S15  Centre  Bt..  R'Wlra,  N.  I. 


GLASS  1’EN. — Patent  glass  pen.  with  nice 
du-,  wrHes  like  any  ordinary  pen;  each  put 
up  in  wooden  box.  Price,  16e.,  postpaid. 

.WOLII  NOVELTY  CO-  29  W.  26th  Bt.,  N.  Y. 


SLICK  TKICK  PENCIL. 

Thla  one  is  a  hummer!  It  la 
to  ail  appearances  an  ordinary, 
but  expensive  lead  pencil,  with 
nickel  trimmings.  If  your  friend 
wants  your  pencil  for  a  moment, 
hand  It  to  him.  When  he  at¬ 
tempts  to  write  with  it,  the  end 
instantly  turns  up,  and  he  cannot 
writo  a  stroke. 

Price,  lOe.,  postpaid, 
n.  F.  LANG, 

1815  Centre  St..  B'klyn,  N.  Y. 


WINDOW  SMASHERS. 

The  greatest  sensation,  Just 
from  Paris.  A  moat  wonder¬ 
ful  effect  cf  a  smashing, 
breaking-,  falling  pane  or 
glass.  It  will  electrify  every¬ 
body.  When  you  come  home, 
s!am  the  door  shut  and  at 
the  same  time  throw  the 
discs  to  the  floor.  Every  pane  of  glass  in  the 
house  will  at  once  seem  to  have  been  shat¬ 
tered.  Price,  by  mall,  postpaid,  35c-  a  set 
©f  six  plates. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klya,  N.  Y. 


POCKET  SAVINGS  BANK. 

A  perfect  little  bank,  handsomely 
nickel  plated.  Hold3  Just  five  dol¬ 
lars  (50  dimes).  It  cannot  be 
opened  until  the  bank  is  full,  when 
It  can  be  readily  emptied  and  re¬ 
locked,  ready  to  bo  again  refilled. 
Every  parent  should  see  that  their 
children  have  a  small  savings  bank, 
as  the  early  habit  of  saving  their 
dimes  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  j 
Habits  formed  in  early  life  are  sel¬ 
dom  forgotten  In  later  years.  Price 
of  this  little  bank,  10c.;  3  for  25c., 
mailed  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  Wr.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 

DUPLEX  BICYCLE  WHISTLE. 

This  Is  a  double  whistle,  pro¬ 
ducing  loud  but  very  rich,  har¬ 
monious  sounds,  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  from  ordinary  whistles.  It 
Is  just  the  thing  for  bicyclists 
or  sportsmen,  its  peculiar  double 
and  resonant  tones  at  once  at¬ 
tracting  attention.  It  is  an  im¬ 
ported  whistle,  handsomely 
nickel  plated,  and  will  be  found 
a  very  useful  and  handy  pocket 
companion.  Price,  10c.;  3  for 
25c.;  one  dozen,  75c.,  sent  by 
mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  2Stli  Sc..  N.  Y. 


HOT  AIR  CARDS 

There  are  8  cards  in  a  1 
pack.  They  are  nicely 
printed  on  good  bristol- 
board,  and  contain  the 
funniest  literature  ever 
composed,  such  as  “Pro¬ 
fessor  Iluggem,  h  u  g- 
fiag  and  kissing  done  in  the  very  latest 
ityle,”  a  Liar’s  License,  a  membership  card 
ror  the  Down  and  Out  Club,  and  other  com¬ 
ical  poetr y  and  prose.  Every  card  guaran- 
Ped  to  make  the  girls  giggle,  the  boys  to 
laugh,  and  the  old  folks  to  roar.  If  you  are 
looking  for  fun,  get  a  pack. 

Price  10  cents  a  pack,  by  mall,  post-paid 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


NETT  TBW-CENT  FOUNTAIN  PEN, 


CHINESE  RING  PUZZLE. 

Here  is  a  genuine 

"corker.*’  The  object  is 
to  remove  the  handle 
from  the  rings.  Made 
of  polished  brass  and 
.  each  one  In  a  box.  The 

Wfcr  can  be  taken  out  and  replaced  In  lean 
than  five  minutes  without  bending  the  rings 
or  bar.  when  you  know  how  to  do  the  trick. 
Price  by  mall,  postpaid,  10c.;  3  for  25c. 

C.  BE11R,  150  IV.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


GIANT  SAW 
PUZZLE. 

This  puzzle  contains 
twenty-one  pieces  of 
wood  nicely  finished; 
take  them  apart  and 
put  them  together 
same  as  illustrated. 
Everybody  would  like 
to  try  it,  as  it  is  very 
fascinating.  Price,  by 
mail,  postpaid,  25c. 
each. 

C.  BEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  MAGNETIC  TOP. 

A  handsome  metal, 
highly  magnetized  toy. 
A  horseshoe  and  a  spiral 
wire  furnished  with 
each  top.  When  spun 
next  to  the  wires,  they 
make  the  most  surpris¬ 
ing  movements.  You 
can  make  wires  of  dif¬ 
ferent  shapes  and  get 
the  most  peculiar  ef¬ 
fects.  Price,  5c.,  post¬ 
paid. 


FRANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


COMICAL  SUNNY  FACES. 

This  genuine  laugh  producer  Is 
made  of  nicely  colored  cardboard. 
A  sharp,  bent  hook  is  at  the  back 
w  ra  <E>  #  <S>  S  to  attach  it  to  the  lapel  of  your 
fir  -o.  ?  coat.  Hide  one  hand  under  the 
jIV  j  lapel  and  twitch  the  small,  black 

thread.  It  will  cause  a  red  tongue 
to  dart  in  and  out  of  the  mouth  in 
the  most  comical  manner  imaginable  at  the 
word  of  command.  It  is  very  mystifying,  and 
never  fails  to  produce  a  hearty  laugh. 

Price,  Cc.  each  by  mail, 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St„  N.  Y. 

THE  AUTOPHONE. 

A  small  musical  Instru¬ 
ment  that  produces  very 
sweet  musical  notes  by 
placing  it  between  the  lips  < 
with  the  tongue  over  the 
edge,  and  blowing  gently 
into  the  instrument.  The 
notes  produced  are  not 
unlike  those  of  the  fife 
and  flute.  We  send  full 
printed  instructions 
whereby  anyone  can  play 
anything  they  can  hum,  whistle  or  sing,  with 
very  little  practice.  Price,  10c.;  3  for  25c., 
mailed,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  2Gtb  St.,  N.  Y. 


SURPRISE  KFNEMATOGRAPH. 

The  greatest  hit  of  tho 
season!  It  consists  of  a 
small  metal,  nickeled  tube, 
with  a  lens  eye  view, 
which  shows  a  pretty  bal¬ 
let  girl  in  tight3.  Hand 
it  to  a  friend,  who  will  be 
delighted  with  the  first  pic¬ 
ture;  teli  him  to  turn  the 
Bcrew  in  center  of  instru¬ 
ment  te  change  the  views,  when  a  stream  of 
water  squirts  into  his  face,  much  to  his  dis¬ 
gust.  Anyone  who  has  not  seen  this  kinema- 
tograph  in  operation  is  sure  to  be  caught 
every  time.  The  Instrument  can  be  refilled 
with  water  In  an  instant,  ready  for  the  next 
customer.  Price  25c.  by  mail,  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO..  29  W.  26th  St..  N.  Y. 


FINGER  MOUSE. 

We  need  hardly  tell 
you  about  this  great 
novelty.  It  has  proven 
one  of  the  greatest  sell¬ 
ers  ever  put  on  the 
market.  Tho  men  on 
the  street  have  sold 
nearly  a  million,  and 
every  day  the  demand 
for  them  is  growing. 


On*  of  tho  most  ^eoullar  and  mystifying 
P^'.t  '.n  tho  market.  It  requires  no  ink.  All 
y  r--.e  to  do  Is  to  dip  it  In  water,  and  it 
Will  w;*e  for  an  Indefinite  period.  The  secret 
or.  y  be  eemed  by  procuring  one,  and  you 
cj  r-  x/»  it  x  source  of  both  pleasure  and 
a jr  c-  »nt  by  e  aiming  to  your  friends  what 
eei  do  and  then  demonstrating  the  fact, 
♦re-’/^or.  It  Is  a  rood  r  on,  fit  for  practical  use, 
sod  will  never  Irak  ink  into  your  pocket,  as  a 
defective  four. tabs  pen  might  do. 

Price,  10c.  each  by  maJL 

KGLf'i  NOVELTY  CO-  29  W.  2«U»  Bt.,  N.  Y. 


The  head  is  like  a  mouse  in  every  respect. 
The  "body”  is  also  like  a  mouso  but  is  hollow, 
allowing  the  index  finger  to  slip  into  it.  While 
you  are  sitting  at  the  dinner  table,  one  of 
your  friends  who  is  "in  on  tho  trick”  says 
she  Just  saw  a  mouse  and  a  moment  or  two 
after  the  bead  of  the  mouse  is  seen  to  creep 
up  over  the  edge  of  the  table.  Can  you 
imagine  tho  surprise  and  consternation?  There 
are  a  thousand  other  stunts  you  can  play  with 
this  mouse,  such  as  slipping  it  out  of  your 
sleeve,  your  pockets,  etc.  This  trick  is  very 
popular  with  the  ladies.  Price  by  mail,  10c. 
i  RANK  SMITH,  383  Lenox  Aye..  N.  Y. 


Delivered  YOU  FREE' 

A  sample  1915  mode!  bicycle, 

on  approval  end  SO  PAYS  TRIAL. 

Write  at  once  for  in rgo  illustrated 
catalog  ehowing  compltte  line,  of  bicycles, 
tires  and  supplies,  and  particulars  of  most 
marvelous  offer  ever  mods  on  n  bicycle. 
You  will  be  astonished  Ht  our  low  prices 
and  remarkable  terms. 

FI  I  OS  It  AOKNTtf  Wantod-Tloya. 
mnko  money  taking  orders  for  Bicycios, 
Tires  and  Sundries  from  our  big  catalog. 
Do  Rualnasst  direct  with  the  leading  bicycle 
hou3S  in  America.  Oq  not  buy  until  you  know 
what  we  can  do  for  you.  WRITE  TO  US. 

MEAD  CYCLE  C0.f  DEPT,  hiss  CHICAGO 


GREENBACKS 

Pack  of  61,000  Stage  Bills,  10c;  3  packs,  25c.  Send  for 
a  pnok  and  show  the  boys  what  a  WAD  you  carry. 

C.  A.  NICHOLS,  JR-  Box  SO,  Chib,  N.  Y. 


GREENBACKS 

$1570  in  Stags  Money  for  lOc. 

Get  a  bunch  of  Stage  Greenbacks 
(not  counterfeit*),  wrap  them  around 
yourown  roll  and  show  your  friends 
whatawadyon  carry.  Big  bunchof 

$1570  FOR  lO  CENTS. 

E  NTERPR18E  CO. 

TW-S81S  1.0 WK  AVE.,  CHICAGO 


si®  som  ®sc 

ON  MOONLIGHT  BAT;  I’d  Love  to  Live  in 
Love, and ;  If  You  Talk  in  Your  Sleep;  Ob  Mr. 
iBraomMau;  Everybody’s  Doin’  It:  When  1 
Vaj  21  and  You  Wore  Sweet  16:  Is  it  Xtiy  For  to  Heaven:  Afto« 
like  Honeymoon;  I’m  Going  Back  to  Dixie!  Alexander’ e  Rag¬ 
time  Band;  Oh  You  Beautiful  DoU;Oaeoy  Jones:  Grlxxly  Bear: 
Bed  Wing:  They  Always  Pick  on  Me;  Put  on  Your  Old  Grey  • 
Bound;  gteara boat  Bill;  Let  Me  Oall  You  Sweetheart:  Roeaa 
Bring  Dreams  of  You;  Silver  Boll:  Billy S Mysterious  RkgotO. 
OVER  300  Latest  Song  Hits  ft  10  pieces  PIANO  MUSIO  for  10a. 
Enterprise  Music  Co.,  3348  Lowe  Ave.,  Chicago 


IHVESTIM  FOfi  PROFIT  TREE 

FOR  SIX  MONTHS.  It  is  worth  tlO  a  copy  to  any  maa 
Intending  to  invest  any  monoy,  how-over  small,  who  has 
invested  money  unproatably,  or  who  can  save  (5  or  more 
per  month,  but  who  hasn't  learned  tho  art  of  investing 
for  profit.  It  demonstrates  tho  real  earning  power  of 
money,  the  knowledge  financiers  and  bankers  hide  from 
the  musses,  It  reveals  tbo  enormous  profits  bankers 
maienndsbowshow  to  make  tfco  same  profits.  Itexplalna 
bowstupendotiafortuncs  are  made  find  why  made:  how 
ill, COO  grows  to  622,000.  To  introduce  my  magazine  writo 
me  now.  I’ll  send  It  six  months,  absolutely  FREE. 
II.  L.  BA5EER,  Pcb.(  522  26WJ»ckion  Ckicaco,  I1L 


WRITF  Photoplays,  *50.00  each.  Photo- 

V>  1X1  £  Ej  playwriting  Encyclopedia  Text  Book. 
Ten  Lessons  for  25c.  “500  Movie  Plots”  Worth  $25.00 
for  75c.  Souvenir.  FllmograyhOo.,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


COMICAL  RUBBER  STAMPS. 

A  complete  set  of  five 
grotesque  little  people 
made  of  indestructible 
rubber  mounted  on  black 
walnut  blocks.  The  fig¬ 
ures  consist  (ft  Policeman, 
Chinaman,  ‘  and  other 
laughable  figures  aa 
shown  in  pictures.  Aa 
each  figdre  is  mounted 
on  a  separate  block,  any 
boy  can  set  up  a  regular 
parade  or  circus  by  print¬ 
ing  the  figures  in  differ- 
1!  With  each  set  of  figures  we 

send  a  bottle  of  colored  ink,  an  ink  pad  and 
full  instructions.  Children  can  stamp  thes* 
pictures  on  their  toys,  picture  books,  wrltlna 
paper  and  envelopes,  and  they  are  -without 

doubt  the  most  amusing  and  entertaining 
novelty  gotten  up  in  years.  Prleo  of  tho  com¬ 
plete  set  of  Rubber  Stamp®,  with  ink  and 

ink  pad,  only  10c.,  3  sets  for  26c.,  one  doxeo 

00c.,  by  mall  postpaid. 

U.  F.  LANG.  1315  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


ent  positions. 


GREAT  PANEL  TRICK. 

This  remarkable  Illu¬ 
sion  consists  of  a  simple, 
plain  wooden  panel,  oc¬ 

tagonal  in  shape,  with  no 
signs  of  a  trick  about  it. 
The  panel  can  be  exam¬ 
ined  by  any  one;  you 

then  ask  for  a  penny  or 
silver  coin  and  place  it 
on  the  center  of  the  panel;  then  at  tho  word 
of  command  the  coin  Immediately  disappears. 
You  do  not  change  the  position  of  the  panel 
at  any  time,  but  hold  It  in  full  view  of  the 

audience  all  tho  time.  The  coin  does  not 

pass  into  the  performer’s  hand,  nor  into  his 
•jleeve;  neither  does  it  drop  upon  the  floor. 
The  second  illusion  la  as  wonderful  as  the 
first;  at  the  word  of  command  tho  coin  again 
appears  upon  the  center  of  the  panel  us  mys¬ 
teriously  as  it  went.  We  send  full  printed 
Instructions  by  the  aid  of  which  any  on©  cai» 
perform  the  trick,  to  the  astonishment  and 
delight  of  their  friends.  Price,  16o.,  2  fo* 
25c.,  by  mail  postpaid. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO„  29  W.  2«U»  St.,  N.  X. 


to  bo  examined. 

C.  BK1IR,  ISO 


TIIE  MAOIC  NAB. 

A  common  nail  la  erlvon 
for  examination,  and  then  ln- 
Mar  tlv  shown  pierced  through 
the  tlngor;  and  yet,  when 
taken  out,  the  finger  lo  found 
to  be  perfectly  uninjured, 
and  the  rail  la  again  given 
Nicely  finished. 

Price,  10c.  by  mall,  postpaid. 
W.  62<1  St.,  New  York  City. 


DELE  SION  TRICK. 

A  magic  llttie  box  In  three 
parts  that  Is  very  mystify¬ 
ing  to  those  not  in  the  trick. 
A  coin  placed  on  a  piece  of 
paper  disappears  by  dropping 
a  nickel  ring  around  It  from 
the  magic  box.  Made  of  hard 
wood  two  inches  In  diameter.  Price,  12c. 

PRANK  SMITH,  383  J.enox  Axe.,  N.  Y. 


TIIE  Fi.<GER  THROUGH  THE  HAT. 

Having  borrowed  a  hat  from 
your  friend,  push  your  finger 
through  the  crown  of  It,  and  It 
Is  seen  to  move  about.  Though 
very  amusing  to  others,  the  owner  of  the  hat 
boos  not  see  the  Joke,  but  thinks  it  meanness 
to  destroy  his  hat;  yet  when  It  Is  returned  It 
*  perfectly  uninjured.  Price,  10c.  each  by  mail. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  30  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


THE  INK  BLOT  JOKER. 

Fool  Your  Friends, 
— The  greatest  novel¬ 
ty  of  the  age!  Hava 
a  Joke  which  makeia 
everybody  laugh. 
More  fun  than  any 
other  novelty  that 
has  been  shown  In  years.  Place  It  on  a  desk, 
tablecloth,  o»  any  piece  of  furniture,  as  shown 
In  the  above  cut,  near  some  valuable  papero, 
or  on  fine  wearl’Jg  apparel.  Watch  the  re¬ 
sult!  Oh,  Gee  I  Price,  15c.  each,  postpaid. 

PRANK  SMITH,  388  Lenox  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


THE  ELK  HEAD  PUZZLE. 

Just  out,  and  one  of  the 
most  fascinating  puzzles  on 
the  market.  The  stunt  Is  to 
separate  the  antlers  and  re¬ 
join  them.  It  looks  easy,  but 
try  It  and  you  will  admit  that 
it  Is  without  exception  the  best 
puzzle  you  have  ever  seen.  You  can’t  leave 
It  alone.  Made  of  silvered  metal. 

Price,  12c.;  3  for  30c.,  sent  by  mail,  postpaid. 
WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W.  26th  St.,  N.  Y. 


VWFL 

Also  known  as  a 
Japanese  butterfly.  A 
pleasing  novelty  en¬ 
closed  In  an  envelope. 
When  the  envelope  Is 
opened  Fiffl  will  fly 
out  through  the  air 
for  several  yards. 
Made  of  colored  paper 
to  represent  a  butter¬ 
fly  sis  inches  wide.  Price,  10c. 

WOLFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W,  26th  St.,  N,  Y, 


THE  JOKER’S  CIGAR. 

The  blggsst  sell  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  A  real  cigar  mads  of 

sju.  tobacco,  but  secreted  la  the 
l/VjrJfir'*  center  of  cigar  about  oos-half 
inch  from  end  Is  a  fountain 
A of  sparklets.  The  moment 
vfv'ViV*  the  fire  reaches  this  fountain 
•”  hundreds  of  sparks  of  Are 
burst  forth  In  every  directum, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  smoker.  The  Are 
is  stage  Are,  and  will  not  burn  the  skin  or 
Clothing.  After  the  fireworks  the  victim  <^an 
continue  smoking  the  cigar  to  the  end.  Price, 
lOe.j  8  for  J5c;  1  dozen,  90c.,  mailed,  post¬ 
paid. 

C.  liEHR,  150  W.  62d  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE  FLUTOPHONE. 

A  new  musical  in¬ 
strument,  producing  the 
sweetest  dulcet  tones  of 
the  flute.  The  upper 
part  of  the  Instrument 
Is  placed  In  the  mouth, 
the  Ups  covering  the 
openings  In  the  centre. 
Then  by  blowing  gently 
upon  It  you  can  play 
any  tune  desired  as  easily  as  whistling.  But 
little  practice  Is  required  to  become  a  finished 
player.  It  Is  made  entirely  of  metal,  and  will 
last  a  llftlme.  We  will  send  full  Instructions 
with  each  instrument. 

Price  8  cents,  by  mail,  postpaid. 

A.  A.  WAKFOHD.  16  Hart  8t„  B’UJyn..  N.  Y 


MUSICAL  SEAT 


SPRING  TOPS 

Something  new  for  the 
boys.  A  top  you  can 

spin  without  a  string. 
This  is  a  decided  nov¬ 
elty.  It  is  of  large 

size,  made  of  brass,  and 
has  a  heavy  balance 
rim.  The  shank  con¬ 

tains  a  powerful  spring 
and  has  an  outer  casing.  The  top  of  the 
shank  has  a  milled  edge  for  winding  it  up. 
When,  wound,  you  merely  lift  the  outer  cas¬ 
ing.  and  the  top  spins  at  such  a  rapid  speed 
that  the  balance  rim  keepa  it  going  a  long 
time.  Without  doubt  the  handsomest  and 
best  top  >n  the  market. 

Prlco  12  cents  each,  by  mail,  post-paid 
II.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centre  St.,  B’klyn,  N.  Y. 


DEAD  SHOT  SQUIRT  PISTOL. 

If  you  shoot  a  man 
with  this  “gun”  he  will 
be  too  mad  to  accept 
the  ancient  excuse — "I 
didn’t  know  it  was 
loaded.”  It  loads  easily 
with  a  full  charge  of 
water,  and  taking  aim,  press  the  rubber  bulb 
at  the  butt  of  the  Pistol,  when  a  small  stream 
of  water  is  squirted  Into  his  face.  The  best 
thing  to  do  then  Is  to  pocket  your  gun  and 
run.  There  are  “loads  of  fun”  in  this  wicked 
little  joker,  which  looks  like  a  real  revolver, 
trigger,  cock,  chambers,  barrel  and  all.  Price 
only  7c.;  4  for  25c.;  one  dozen  60c.  by  mail 
postpaid. 

H.  F.  LANG,  1815  Centro  St.,  B’klyn,  N,  Y. 


The  best  Joke  out. 
You  can  have  more 
fun  than  a  circus, 
with  one  of  these 
novelties..  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  place 
one  on  a  chair  seat 
(hidden  under  a  cush¬ 
ion,  if  possible).  Then 
tell  your  friend  to  sit 
down.  An  unearthly 
ohriek  from  the  little  round  drum  will  send 
your  victim  up  in  the  air,  the  most  puzzled 
I  and  astonished  mortal  on  earth.  Don’t  miss 
getting  one  of  these  genuine  laugh  producers. 
Perfectly  harmless,  ajid  never  misses  doing  Its 
work. 

Price  20  cent*  each,  by  mall,  post-paid 
WOJFF  NOVELTY  CO.,  29  W-  20th  9t,,  N.  Y 
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A  Weekly  Magazine  devoted  to  Photoplays  and  Players 


Absolutely  the  finest  little  publication  on  the  news-stands 


SSF-PRICE  5  CENTS  A  COPY 


ISSUED  EVERY  FRIDAY 

BEAUTIFUL  COLORED  COVER  DESIGNS 

New  portraits  of  actors  and  actresses  every  week 


THIRTY-TWO  PAGES 
FINE  HALF-TONE  FRONTISPIECES 

Get  a  copy  of  this  weekly  magazine  and  see  what  It  Is 


EVERY  NUMBER  CONTAINS 

Six  Gripping  Stories,  based  on  the  latest  and  best  films,  each  profusely  Illustrated  with  fine  half-tones  of  scenes  in  the 
plays. 

Photographs  and  Biographies  of  the  most  celebrated  Photoplay  actors  and  actresses. 

Special  Articles  relating  to  Moving  Pictures,  written  by  the  greatest  authorities  in  the  film  business. 

News  Notes  from  the  studios  about  the  doings  of  everybody  of  prominence  connected  with  the  Photoplays. 

Scenario  Hints  and  the  names  of  all  the  companies  who  may  buy  the  plays  you  write. 

Poems,  Jingles,  Jests  and  every  bright  feature  calculated  to  Interest  both  young  and  old. 

GET  A  COPY  NOV/  from  your  newsdeaier,  or  send  us  5  cents  in  money  or  postage  stamps,  and  we  will  mall 
you  the  latest  number  Issued. 


FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher 


168  West  23d  Street 


New  York 
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- LATEST  ISSUES - 

611  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Tenderfoot’s  Legacy  ;  or,  Baffling  the 

Claim  Jumpers. 

612  Young  Wild  West  Helping  the  Sheriff;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Ex- 

press  Thieves.  i 

613  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Phantom  Canoe,  or,  Solving  a  Strange 

Mysterv. 

614  Young  wild  West's  Squar<  Deal  ;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Hustler’s 

Daughter. 

615  Young  Wild  West  Stopping  a  “Ghost  Dance  or.  The  Charge  of 

the  Gallant  6th. 

616  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Mad  Miner  ;  or,  Arietta  and  the  Secret 

of  the  Cliffs. 

617  Young  Wild  West  and  “Gold  Dust  Bill"  ;  or.  The  Man  With  the 

Yellow  Streak. 

618  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Death  Brand;  or.  Arietta's  Great  Risk. 

619  Young  Wild  West’s  Pawnee  Pursuit ;  or.  The  White  Flower  of 

the  Redskins. 

620  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Mexican  Man  Trap;  or.  Arietta  In 

the  Robbers’  Den. 

621  Young  Wild  West's  Lively  Lariat  ;  or.  Roping  the  Rustlers. 

622  Young  Wild  West’s  Duel  With  a  Dozen  ;  or.  Arietta’s  Only 

Chance. 

623  Young  Wild  West  Trailing  a  Treasure  :  or.  Outwitting  the  Road 

Agents. 

624  Young  Wild  West  Ruling  a  Ranch  ,  or,  Arietta  and  the  Cowgirls. 

625  Young  Wild  West’s  Straight  Shot ;  or,  Cornered  In  a  Chasm. 

626  Young  Wild  West’s  Mexican  Mine  ;  or,  Arietta  Breaking  a  Siege. 

627  Young  Wild  West’s  Hottest  Trail  ;  or,  Winning  a  Big  Reward 

628  Young  Wild  West  Tracking  a  Horse  Thief ;  or.  Arietta  and  the 

Wild  Girl. 

629  Young  Wild  West’s  Apache  Friend ;  or.  The  Hidden  Gold  of  the 

Pecos. 

630  Young  Wild  West's  Three  Shots  ;  or.  Arietta  and  the  Rattlesnakes 


631  Young  Wild  West  and  the  “Sky  Pilot ;  ?'  or.  The  Ropers  of  Rough 

ana-Ready  Ranch. 

632  Young  Wild  West's  Lucky  Drop  .  or.  Arietta  and  the  Outlaws 

633  Young  Wild  West’s  Wild  West  Show;  or,  'Cfl  iYltt  Is  the  European 

War.  ^  . 

63  4  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Kaiser;  or.  The  Big  Show  to  Berlin. 

63  5  Young  Wild  West  Under  Fire;  or.  Skirmishing  on  ,  the  French 
Frontier. 

63  6  Y’oung  Wild  West  Helping  the  Red  Cross;  or.  The  Crown  Prince** 
Gratitude. 

63  7  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Servian;  or.  The  Shot  Thtt,  Saved  a 
General. 

638  Young  Wild  West’s  Neutrality;  or,  Accused  by  Germans  and  Allies. 

63  9  Y’oung  Wild  West  and  the  French  Spy;  or.  The  Honhr  of  an 

American. 

640  Y’oung  Wild  West  at  the  Forts;  or,  Outwitting  a  Russian!  Captain. 

641  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Sharpshooters ;  or.  Arietta  and  the 

Hindoos. 

642  Young  Wild  West  at  the  Flooded  Trenches;  or.  Saving  a  Belgian 

Town.  y 

643  Young  Wild  West  Along  the  Y’ser  ;  or.  Arietta's  Wonderful  Shot. 

644  Young  Wild  West  and  General  Von  Kluck  ;  or.  The  Treasure  of 

the  Ruins 

645  Young  YVild  West’s  Luck:  or,  Striking  It  Rich  at  the  Hills. 

646  Young  Wild  West’s  Victory  ;  or.  The  Road  Agents’  Last  Hold  Up.  # 

647  Young  YVild  West’s  Pluck-  or,  Bound  to  Beat  the  "Bad"  Men.  • 

648  Young  YVild  West’s  Best  Shot ;  or,  The  Rescue  of  Arietta.  # 


For  sale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  5  cents  per  copy.  In  money  or  postage  stamps.  Dv  . 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York,  - 


IF  YOU  JVAJVT  ANY  'BACK  NUMBERS 

of  our  weeklies  and  cannot  procure  them  from  newsdealers,  they  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  direct.  Write  out  and 
fill  in  your  Order  and  send  it  to  us  with  the  price  of  the  weeklies  you  want  and  we  will  send  them  to  you  by  return  mail. 
POSTAGE  STAMPS  TAKEN  THE  SAME  AS  MONEY. 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, . 168  West  23d  St.,  New  York. 


No.  46.  HOYV  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELEC¬ 
TRICITY. — A  description  of  the  wonderful 
use*  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism;  to¬ 
gether  with  full  Instructions  for  making  Elec¬ 
tric  Toys,  Batteries,  etc.  By  George  Trebel. 
A.  M..  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  illustra¬ 
tion*.  _ 

No.  47.  HOYV  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND 
DRIVE  A  HORSE. — A  complete  treatise  on 
the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road; 
also  valuable  recipes  for  diseases  peculiar  to 
the  horse.  _ 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL 
CANOES. — A  handy  book  for  boys,  contain¬ 
ing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes  and 
the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them. 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules 
for  conducting  debates,  outlines  for  debates, 
questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best  sources 
for  procuring  Information  on  the  question 
given. 

No.  50.  HOYV  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  AN¬ 
IMALS. — A  valuable  book,  giving  Instructions 
In  collecting,  preparing,  mounting  and  pre¬ 
serving  birds,  animals  and  Insects. 

No.  51.  HOYV  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH 
CARDS. — Containing  explanations  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks*,  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary 
cards,  and  not  requiring  sleight-of-hand;  of 
tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use 
of  specially  prepared  cards.  Illustrated. 

No.  52.  HOYV  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— Giving 
the  rules  and  full  directions  tor  playing 
EJuchre,  Cribbage,  Casino,  Forty-Five,  Rounce, 
Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker.  Auction  Pitch, 
All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of 
cards. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  YY'RITE  LETTERS.— A 
wonderful  little  book,  telling  you  how  to  write 
te  your  sweetheart,  your  father,  mother,  sis¬ 
ter.  brother,  employer;  and,  In  fact,  every¬ 
body  and  anybody  you  wish  to  write  to. 

No.  54.  HOYV  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE 
PETS. — Giving  complete  Information  as  to  the 
manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping,  tam¬ 
ing  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets; 
also  giving  full  Instructions  for  making  cages, 
etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight  Illus¬ 
trations 

No.  55.  IIOYV  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS 
AND  COINS. — Containing  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coin*.  Handsomely  Illustrated. 

No.  56.  HOYV  TO  BECOME  AN  EN- 
GINKF.R.  —Containing  full  Instructions  how  to 
beoome  a  locomotive  engineer,  also  directions 
for  building  a  model  locomotive;  together 
wKh  a  full  description  of  everything  an  en¬ 
gineer  should  know. 

No.  90  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOO- 
For  aale  by  all  newsdealers,  or  will  be  sent  to 

FRANK  TOUSEY,  Publisher, 


RAPHER. — Containing  useful  Information  re¬ 
garding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it;  also 
how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern 
Slides  and  other  Transparencies.  Handsomely 
illustrated. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST 
POINT  MILITARY  CADET. — Explains  how 
to  gain  admittance,  course  of  Study,  Examina¬ 
tions.  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post  Guard,  Po¬ 
lice  Regulations.  Fire  Department,  and  all  a 
boy  should  know  to  be  a  cadet.  By  Lu  Senar- 
ens. 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL 
CADET. — Complete  Instructions  of  how  to  gain 
admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy. 
Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  de¬ 
scription  of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical 
sketch,  and  everything  a  boy  should  know  to 
become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy. 
By  Lu  Senarens. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL 
MACHINES. — Containing  full  directions  for 
making  electrical  machines.  Induction  colls, 
dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked 
by  electricity.  By  R.  A.  R.  Bennet.  Fully 
illustrated. 

No.  65.  Ml'LDOON’S  JOKES.— The  most 
original  Joke  book  ever  published,  and  It  Is 
brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It  contains  a 
large  collection  of  songs,  Jokes,  conundrums, 
etc.,  of  Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit.  hu¬ 
morist.  and  practical  Joker  of  the  day. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES.— Con¬ 
taining  over  three  hundred  Interesting  puzzles 
and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A  com¬ 
plete  book.  Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOYV  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL 
TRICKS. — Containing  a  large  collection  of  In¬ 
structive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks 
together  with  illustrations.  Bv  A.  Anderson’ 
No.  68.  HOYV  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS 
— Containing  over  one  hundred  highly  amus¬ 
ing  and  Instructive  tricks  with  chemicals.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  Illustrated 

No.  09.  HOYV  TO  DO  SLEIGHT-OF-HANI) 

— Containing  over  fifty  of  the  latest  and  best 
tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  containing  the 
secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated 
No.  70  HOYV  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOY’S  — 
Containing  full  directions  for  making  Magic 
Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  Fully  Illus¬ 
trated. 

No.  71.  HOYV  TO  DO  MECHANICAL 
TRICKS. — Containing  complete  Instructions 
for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Tricks 
Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS 

YVITH  CARDS.— Embracing  all  of  the  latest 
and  most  deceptive  card  trick*,  with  illus¬ 
trations. 

No.  73,  HOYV  TO  DO  TRICKS  YVITH 

NUMBERS.  —  Showing  many  curious  tricks 

any  address  on  receipt  of  price,  10  cts.  per  copy,  or 


A.  Anderson.  Fully  Illustrated. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  YY'RITE  LETTERS 
CORRECTLY’. — Containing  full  instructions 
for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  subject; 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition, 
with  specimen  letters. 

No.  75.  HOYV  TO  BECO.YIE  A  CONJURER. 
—Containing  tricks  with  Dominoes.  Dice, 
Cups  and  Balls,  Hats.  etc.  Embracing  thirty- 
six  Illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  76.  HOYV  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY 
THE  HAND. — Containing  rules  for  telling  for¬ 
tunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand,  or 
the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of 
telling  future  events  by  aid  of  moles,  marks, 
scars,  etc.  Illustrated. 

77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS 
YY ITH  CARDS. — Containing  deceptive  Card 
Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjurers  and 
magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement. 
Fully  illustrated. 

No.  78.  HOYV  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART. 

— Containing  a  complete  description  of  the 
mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight-of-Hand.  to¬ 
gether  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Illustrated. 

No.  79.  HOYV  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. 

Containing  complete  instructions  how  to 
make  up  for  various  characters  on  the  stage; 
together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager 
Prompter,  Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man. 

No.  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK  — 
Containing  the  latest  jokes,  anecdotes  and 
funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  German 
comedian.  Sixty-four  pages;  handsome  col¬ 
ored  cover,  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of 
the  author. 

No.  81.  HOYV  TO  MESMERIZE. — Contain¬ 
ing  the  most  approved  methods  of  mesmer¬ 
ism;  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  heal¬ 
ing.  By  Prof.  Leo  Hugo  Koch.  A.C.S.  author 
of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

No.  82.  HOYV  TO  DO  PA LM ISTRY.— Con¬ 
taining  the  most  approved  methods  of  read¬ 
ing  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with  a  full 
explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explain¬ 
ing  phrenology,  and  the  key  for  telling  char¬ 
acter  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  Bv  Leo 
Hugo  Koch.  A.C.S.  Fully  Illustrated 

No.  83.  HOYV  TO  H YTNOTI ZE  — Contain¬ 
ing  valuable  and  Instructive  Information  re¬ 
garding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also  ex¬ 
plaining  the  most  approved  methods  which 
are  employed  by  the  leading  hypnotists  of 
the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch.  A.C  8 

No.  84.  HOYV  TO  BECOYIK  AN  AUTHOR. 
— Containing  Information  regarding  choice  of 
subjects,  the  use  of  words  and  the  manner  of 
preparing  and  submitting  manuscript  v  ee 
containing  valuable  Information  a*  to  the 
neatness,  legibility  and  general  comr  *  ttoa 
of  manuscript. 

8  for  25  cts..  In  money  or  postage  stamps  by 

-  168  West  23d  St,.  New  York. 


